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PARLIAMENTARIANS IN SPITE OF THEMSELVES. 


‘ee founders of the Empire have extinguished the factions 
conflicts and flatulent rhetoric of Parliament ; but they 
seem not to have extinguished in their own breasts the last 
spark of Parliamentary ambition. Their power is over- 
whelming enough to crush by its own weight, and their 
success is conspicuous enough to shine by its own light ; but 
they appear still to desire to introduce into their greatness 
an extraneous element derived from the semblance of free 
discussion. We may question the policy of these one-sided 
debates, safe as they may seem, inasmuch as they tend to 
foster in France an impertinent spirit of questioning the 
origin, foundation, and character of established institu- 
tions. The silent and apparently submissive hearer may in 
“fact be roused from salutary apathy to dangerous meditation, 
and the political pulpit of MM. pe Moryy and pr Persiery 
may, like the theological pulpit on some occasions, suggest 
more doubts than it solves. But for the present the result 
of the discussion must appear to the Imperial orators to be 
decisive, since of their numerous opponents not one has any- 
thing to offer in answer to their orations. They deliver, 
poor the smiles and plaudits of an approving audience, the 
arguments, not heard now: for the first time, which prove 
the superiority of a strong government to free institutions. 
They pause for a reply, and there is none. They then, like 
their victorious predecessors of the Roman Empire, fill their 
helmets with shells, and returning home, receive the honours 
of a triumph. 

We read with pleasure any speech of M. pE Persieny. 
He is an honest enthusiast in the Imperial cause, and speaks 
from the bottom of his heart. It is his profound conviction 
that humanity reached its moral zenith in the person of the 
murderer of the Duc D’Eneuren and the rewarder of Can- 
TILLON ; and that the barrack organization, which the military 
genius of that Sovereign established in France, is the political 
and social ideal towards which mankind have struggled and 
stumbled since the race of human development began. The 
words of such a man have always a special interest. M. DE 
PERSIGNY, too, is a sincere friend to England, and has the 
manliness, and the faith in the good sense of his own country, 
to do justice to ours. We only wish he could say that the 
two countries were united in moral objects as well as in 
material interests, and that they were still yokefellows in the 
march of the higher civilization, as well as bound together 
by commercial intercourse. It is needless and wearisome 
on our part to reciprocate these expressions of good-will. 
In France they mean much, in England they mean nothing, 
unless it be that some interruption of mutual good-will is 
apprehended. The character and conduct of the successive 
Governments of France—Monarchical, Republican, and 
Imperial—as well as those of the Governments of other 
countries, is the subject of free discussion in our national 
press, in which Imperial institutions find their admirers, 
and even their propagandists, as well as their critics. 
But M. pe Persicny would in vain search the files of 
the English newspapers for a single expression of ill-will 
towards the French people. Rabid denunciations and 
exhortations to piratical invasion, such as find too many 
and too comgialil: readers in France, would, if published in 
England, be received either with loathing and abhorrence, 
or with the conviction that the writer must be insane. On 
our side, therefore, professions of pacific intentions are super- 
fluous—from the other side they are welcome. To make 
them perfectly satisfactory, it is only necessary that the 
actions should correspond. If there is no thought of shoot- 
ing us, why is a loaded pistol perpetually held to our heads ? 
Why are the means of aggression and invasion kept on foot 
at an enormous cost to the dilapidated finances of France as 
well as to this country? What has the Emperor of Peace 


to do with an army of six hundred thousand men—half as 
many again as Louis QuaTorze had in arms at the height of 
his aggressions upon Europe ? 

M. pe Persicny vehemently repudiates the analogy of 
the Roman Empire; and we entirely agree with him in 
thinking that it would be a strange anachronism (and one, 
we may add, which would in the course of nature lead to 
speedy convulsions) to enfold living France in the cerements 
of lifeless Rome. Such a dishonour, such an abnegation of 
all dignity and hope, if openly imposed, ‘is more than the 
French spirit is yet tamed or deadened enough to bear. 
But there is a remarkable passage in the Historical Revela- 
tions of M. Lovurs Buanc, detailing a conversation the author 
had with the Emperor, then a captive at Ham, and corre- 
sponding in the interest of Order with the leader of the 
Socialist and Revolutionary party in France. “The conversa- 
“ tion now was about the ‘ History of the Roman Emperors,’ 
“ as written in a book which Louis Narotgon admired very 
“ much, on account of the partiality shown by the author for 
“those tyrants whom Tacitus branded with everlasting 
“infamy. In Louis Bonaprarte’s opinion, Tactrus was in 
“ the wrong, and the modern author in the right. I had 
“not read the book so warmly praised, but I was not at 
“a loss to guess the secret reason why Louis BonAPARTE 
“ praised it.” Let us compare this with the Imperial 
allusions to Jutrus Cassar, and with the rebukes adminis- 
tered to journals which speak disparagingly of the 
Roman Emperors. We are not always conscious of our 
likeness to others. Nobody has asserted that the French 
Empire is a formal and designed repetition of that of 
Rome. There is in truth no formal or definite design 
about it, so far as s the interests of the French 
nation or of mankind. The grand aim of its authors is the 
very natural one of keeping, by whatever means, the absolute 
power and enormous wealth which they have obtained. The 
various and shifting theories of its essence and functions 
promulgated from time to time by its most interested adhe- 
rents are figments invented to appease moral discontent, as 
its bayonets repress physical resistance. The world in gene- 
ral has passed the age of abject submission to brute force ; and 
it is consequently necessary, while resting essentially on 
force, to devise some supplementary expedients of another 
kind. M. pe Persicny announces to us that the Empire isa 
continuation of the Constitutional Monarchy established by the ' 
Constituent Assembly on the principles of the Revolution of 
1789. Ifso, its supporters may perhaps learn to speak with less © 
contempt of Assemblies and even of Revolutions. But M. pg 
Persicnx has not undertaken the task of connecting the present 
arbitrary deportations to Cayenne with the judicial principles 
of the Constituent Assembly, or the suppression of the freedom 
of the press, whether finally or during the will of the Govern- ' 
ment, with their principles of freedom of discussion. The 
“irremoveability of the judges” is indeed an institution 
above all price, and we accept the tribute to English Constitu- 
tionalism which is involved in a reference to it as one of the 
grand bases of real freedom. But, alas! what is the use of 
irremoveable jndges to a victim who is neyer brought before 
them? The French imitator holds the sugar-tongs in com- 
pliment to the English fashion, but he still takes up the 
sugar with his fingers. Does M. pe Persicny seriously ex- 
pect us to believe that the present system is the one contem- 
plated by Larayerre and MiraBeau? Even the faint sym- 
pathy with liberty which he has evinced has made the Go- 
vernment very shy of giving his speech to the world. 

M. pE Moryy is the Barrire of the Empire. Like the 
BarrérE of the Jacobin Republic he may look in vain for his 
rival in the great art of varnish. His charming picture of ’ 
the glories of Imperial France seen in pensive distance from 
St. Petersburg is still fresh in our minds. His present — 
picture of the essential superiority of the provincial over the 
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Parisian intellect, and of the charms of intellectual inter- 
course with provincials, addressed to the Council-General of 
the: Puy-de-Déme, is a still higher work of art. With what 
witchery of words does he turn a dull life into a “ positive 
“existence,” the stupidity which arises from it into a 
“quietude of judgment,” and the rustic tendency to stick 
in the mud into a “logical connexion of the opinion of 
“to-day with that of yesterday, the result of reflection !” 
How deep and heartfelt is his own delight at escaping from 
the whirl and fever of Parisian thought to the calm wisdom 
of his own Auvergne! Certainly, when we have, in a moral 
sense, to eat our grandmother, we should wish the sauce 
piquante to be prepared by M. pE Morny. But we fear it 
is rather in the science of political decoration than in that 
of political philosophy that M. p— Morny is a proficient. 
The end he proposes, of decentralizing France and giving 
life to the provinces, is an admirable one. To have resisted 
the tendency, which was equally that of Jacobin and monar- 
chical tyrants, to excessive centralization, is a merit which 
goes far to redeem the many crimes and still more numerous 
follies of the Girondins. But unfortunately a paternal Govern- 
ment cannot promote the growth of local independence and 
self-government in the Colonies, as it may promote the 
culture of mangel-wurzel. Local self-government is.a part 
of general self-government; and we think M. pp Moryy 


corporate pride which more and more distinguishes each 
successive Parliament will most effeetually prevent the only, 
— settlement which has been directly dictated by the 
ouse of Commons from being disturbed more rapidly and 
readily than measures which Parliament has merely accepted 
and acquiesced in. The Council is in little danger from the 
mortified vanity of Palmerstonians, but in much from its 
own equivocal position. We fully admit that,on minds of a 
certain texture, the advice of the Councillors may have more 
effect than the representations of a Court of Directors. We 
acknowledge, with the new Secretary of State for India, that, 
on the whole, the disposition and training of English Ministers 
is such as to place them rather too much than too little in the 
hands of instructed advisers. All would be tolerably safe if 
the Anglo-Indian Empire were not so circumstanced that the 
follies of a moment may be fatal to it. The exceptional 
man will have his turn in Leadenhall-street-—an ELLen- 
BOROUGH with his imperious wantonness, or a HopHousE or a 
Vernon Smite with his servile deference to his colleagues’ 
crotchets—and the caution of twenty years will be ren- 
dered fruitless. We wait in expectation to see which 
will first overcome the resisting power of the new Dou 
Government. On the whole, we will wager on “India for 
“the English.” We may live to see natives excluded from 
all public employments—breaches of contract with Euro+ 


would find it difficult to show an instance in which the | peans punished as erimes—a white Elective Council ruling 


part has existed without the whole. 


If the monarchy of | in Caleutta—the simple and symmetrical jurisprudence of 


France before the Revolution is the model of the Empire, the English Law Reports extended to all India—and that 
M. pe TocquevitLE has demonstrated clearly enough that system of fee-simple tenures established which, combined 


centralization was the characteristic of that monarchy, and | with perfect want of capital in the cultivator and perfect — 


its bane. The course of the Empire hitherto—its extension 
of the system of police and espionage—its excessive super- 
vision of education—its shameless interference with local 
eJections—even the vast sums.it has lavished in the beautifi- 
cation of the capital—have been in a centralizing direction. 
Despotism is despotism. And we fear that M. pz Morny’s 
rhetoric will not practically alter its essence, though it may 
persuade the moral sages of the Puy de Déme that it is the 
latest political improvement and, in truth, the most highly 
developed form of freedom. 


THE LAST DAYS OF THE EAST INDIA COMPANY. 


‘HE confidence expressed by the East India Company 
at the moment. of its disenthronement that India will 
find in the QuEEN a most gracious mistress, is of course well- 
founded in one sense of the words. But the practical and 
conventional meanings of the phrase employed differ widely. 
The QUEEN is only a name for a system of Government as 
special and anomalous as intricate, and as little reconcilable 
with any foregone theory as the system of the East India 
Company. India ruled by the QuEEN means India ruled by 
a nobleman or gentleman of more or less debating power, who 
is, for the most part, at liberty to indulge his utmost caprice, 
but who is often controlled by the political necessities of the 
Cabinet to which he belongs, and occasionally acted upon by 
irregular pressure from independent members of the House 
of Commons, and from anonymous writers in the press. The 
QUEEN is not identical with a despotic Minister, or with the 
Cabinet, or with the House of Commons, or with public 
opinion, or with the newspapers. Under that august title 
lurks a hotchpot of all these, fused together into a rude 
harmony by the mighty influence of historical causes, If 
India. were really about to be governed by the Quzzn, her 
empire would be as much at the mercy of chance as the 
thistledown in the wind. But happily no such experiment 
is to be immediately tried. The common sense of the 
country, thrown far astray a year since by terrible 
dangers and terrible sufferings, recovered itself before 


“any decisive step had been taken, and placed two formid- 


able, though perhaps temporary lines. of defence between 
India and the anomalies of the British Constitution. 
One of these is moral—the all but entire acquiescence of 
public opinion in the doctrine that India must, as far 
as possible, be governed in India itself. The other is 
substantial and material—an Indian Council well-paid and 
with a life tenure of office. The barrier opposed by the 
Council to sciolism and caprice is, in our judgment, much 
more likely to fail from inherent weakness than to fall from 
external assault. It is true that the little Whig journals, 
echoing a testy remark of Lord Patmerston’s, assure their 
readers that the frame of the new Indian statute will have 
to be altered in a year or two, but those who assert this 
know little of the temper of English legislators. The 


| 


unserupulousness in the landlord, gave us the admirable 
results which were practically exemplified in Ireland before 
the famine. 

During the brief respite granted to. the East India 
Company, one portion of it is understood to have been em- 
ployed in arrangements such as a dis Government 
rarely undertakes to carry through for the benefit of its suc- 
cessor, while even the Court of Proprietors, the most irregular 
portion of the system now extinguished, has been occupied 
not unworthily. The only serious function which it has 
united since 1833 with its important duties as an elec- 
toral bedy, is its supervision of money grants, and this 
power has been a real and efficacious check on improvi- 
dent appropriations of Indian revenue. Last week, amid 
general applause, it voted a pension of 2000]. a year 
to Sir Joun Lawrence, yet not without an expression 
of feeling as to the sinister objects in favour of which 
English and Indian agitators have tried to enlist the greatest 
name in India. Nothing need be said on Mr. MonrcomeEry’s 
alleged circular respecting the employment of Christian con- 
verts, since that document is obviously subject to some 
explanation affecting either its authenticity or its complete-. 
ness. We are not sorry, however, that some voices should 
have been raised to repudiate the notion that Sir Jomy 
Lawrence is honoured and pensioned for displaying the 
spirit which animates an atrocious book recently published 
by one of his subordinates. The Chief Commissioner 
did indeed shed much blood, but it was the due of 
justice righteously exacted, and it spared unutterable cala- 
mities, and a‘ world of additional slaughter, to the Punjaub 
and to all India. But to gloat over it, as Mr. Cooper does, or 
to cite it, like the Indian press, as a. normal example of wise 
policy towards. the natives, is to inflict a cruel injury on its 
author, by exactly reversing the motives which were his 
justification. 


they supposed him to have acted on the principles attributed: 
to him by Lord SHarressury’s friends in England, and by 
the indigo planters in India. The majority of the Court 
were in the right, because they better appreciated the man, 
and: understood the absurdity of supposing that a gentleman, 
famous for his gentle consideration of native prejudices, and 
even believed to be somewhat sceptical as to the benefits of 
English rule in India, had suddenly constituted himself the 
patron of a missionary crusade, or of an attempt to establish 
an Anglo-European oligarchy. 

It is very characteristic of the careless precipitation with 
which this revolution has been effécted that the East India 
Company is left with capacities which nobody intended it to 
retain, and with serious legal liabilities with which nobody 
wished to saddle it. , The framers of the first India Bill— 
whose example in this respect was followed in the two suc- 
ceeding measures—adopted the indolent expedient of. simply 
depriving the Company of its Government, thus saving 


The opponents of Sir Jonn Lawrence's. 
pension in the Court of Proprietors were only wrong because: 
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themselves the trouble of paying it off and dissolving it. 
One curious result of this technical oddity is that the East 
India Company’s right to trade revives, so that, if the holders 
of India stock choose to adventure their funds in a commer- 
cial speculation, there is nothing to prevent them except the 
certainty of loss, through the obsolete system of regulating 
their exports which their Charter prescribes to them. In- 
deed, for that matter, it would be a perfectly legal 
enterprise if they were to ally themselves with Sir 
James Brooke, and lay the foundations of a new 
empire in Borneo. On the other hand, the opinion of several 
of the most eminent lawyers in the country leaves it doubtful 
whether the Company’s dividend of 10/. 10s. on their nominal 
capital, which was guaranteed to them by the country as the 
price of their most valuable trade, is not exposed to serious 
danger of diminution. The new Act empowers the Crown 
to allow the East India Company the expenses incident to 
payments of their dividend and transfers of their stock ; but 
it seems that, if any irregularity occurs in the payments or 
transfers, the proprietors are not indemnified against its con- 
sequences. The omission, if it exists, is a remarkable one. 
The idea of continuing the East India Company asa mere 
dividend-receiving body was obviously taken from the course 
pursued in reference to the South Sea Company. There is 
a difference, however. The Association which left a nation 
in mourning was adequately secured against loss. The 
Company which bequeathed us an empire is imperfectly 
protected in the enjoyment of funds which were bought from 
the country by a concession of much more than their value. 


THE MORMONS. 


i a Special Correspondent who has fortunately appeared 
in Utah possesses the powers of observation and de- 
scription which favourably characterize his class, but it is not 
necessary to acquiesce implicitly in his conclusions. The 
authentic account of the Mormon leaders, written on the 
spot, is calculated to raise the estimate which had been 
formed of their powers and resources, although BricgHam 
Younc may preach sermons which would be thought vulgar 
in Brighton or Belgravia, and notwithstanding the rough 
and blasphemous banter with which Heser Kempatt baffles 
Gentile attempts to engage in controversy. The active 
correspondent, following the emigrant Mormons to their 
refuge at Provo, found the bulk of the people steeped 
in poverty and distress, living in stables, tents, or even 
in holes on the hill sides, and suffering generally every 
species of discomfort ; and he seems to have considered that 
their condition was a proof of the failure of the system by 
which they have been governed. Yet it may be doubted whe- 
ther the population of a flourishing English town would find 
themselves more agreeably situated if they had been moved 
in a body, at a few days’ notice, to a village fifty miles off, 
and the difficulty remains of explaining the motive power 
which produced so remarkable a migration. It must 
have been notorious in the Salt Lake City that no 
danger was to be apprehended from the presence of the 
Peace Commissioners, or of the troops which followed 
in their track. Malcontents who might resist the orders 
of the Prophet were certain of protection and impunity 
if they had disobeyed the irksome command to leave their 
perty, and to commence a life of wandering and hardship. 
Toresthcion, it seems that the dissentients formed no appre- 
ciable proportion of the community. A few hundred men 
‘stayed in the city by the orders of their chief, and it was 
thought that they were ready to burn their own habitations 
over the heads of the intruders, if they had received instruc- 
tions to that effect from the head-quarters at Provo. Nor 
is the control of the leaders over their followers confined to 
a moment of conflict and excitement. The public works 
which have been accomplished are described as extraordinary 
in extent ; and the Prophet is oddly taunted with his craft in 
seer the discovery of his impostures by keeping his ad- 
erents incessantly at work. Yet there is no slavery in Utah, 
nor has the local Government any overwhelming physical force 
at its disposal, and it is therefore evident that the moral influ- 
ence which it has acquired must be as great as it is peculiar in 
its character. Bricuam Youn«, according to his unfriendly 
critic, never rose into the dignity of an argument in ad- 
dressing a body of devotees who had given the best possible 
proof of their faith in his doctrines. Perhaps the Prophet 
may have discovered that verbal logic is not the ultimate 
secret of government. The fugitives of Provo wanted to be 


told what they were to do, and not why they were ordered 
to do it. 

No inference can be drawn from the dissatisfaction which 
may have been expressed by a few straggling individuals. 
Those who confided their secret opinions to a Gentile stranger 
must have been already alienated from the dominant system, 
nor is it certain that they were all sincere in their ready 
communications. It is impossible to believe that the great 
bulk of the Mormons are not enthusiastic followers of their 
chief, although it is no doubt true that the women are kept 
in a state of compulsory subjection. The Correspondent’s 
opinions are in some instances directly opposed to his own 
recorded observations. The mass of the people, he says, are 
honest, conscientious, and religious ; and except in the house- 
holds where polygamy prevails, they live the lives of good 
citizens and neighbours. “To all outward appearance, the 
“best order prevails,” and as the reporter has only seen 
the outward appearance, his evidence is favourable to the 
good government of Utah. He adds, it is true, that “it is 
“the good order of despotism, a priestly despotism, more 
“thorough and unquestioned than the despotism of Russia, 
“ because it controls men through their religious prejudices 
“ and superstitious fears.” But one of the commonest fallacies 
of popular writers consists in the use of a metaphorical expres- 
sion in its literal sense. A prevailing opinion, an over- 
powering taste, the fashion of wearing hoops, or the habit of 
drinking brandy, may, by an ordinary figure of speech, be 
compared to external tyranny ; but a despotism which con- 
trols men only through their religious prejudices, or, in other 
words, by their own free consent, is not a despotism 
at all. The Scotch Puritans are not coerced when they 
choose to subject themselves to their whimsical rule of not 
whistling or walking on a Sunday, and yet their religious 
prejudices are as stringent and invincible as any police 
regulation in Russia. It may, too, be doubted whether the 
teachers of the Mormon religion make much use of super- 
stitious fear. The extracts from their sermons and writings 
which have been published in England generally refer to 
practical subjects, enforcing prudence and industry by autho- 
ritative religious sanctions. The system, in short, is puzzling, 
unsatisfactory, and very far from edifying, but it evidently 
exists by its strength, and not by its defects, while it has had 
sufficient success to deserve serious study and examination. 

The institution of polygamy seems to have no necessary con- 
nexion with the general organization of the body, and it has 
been doubted whether its maintenance depends on the sensual 
propensities of the Mormons or on their economical interests. 
The most valuable property which can be acquired in a new 
settlement, after the first necessaries of life have been secured, 
consists in domestic servants ; and it is asserted that it would 
be quite impracticable, in the absence of slavery, for an elder 
of the church to obtain the hired assistance of a housemaid, a 
dairymaid, and a cook. Still the contrivance of employing a 
separate wife in each of the principal household departments is 
utterly repugnant to all social expediency and to common 
decency, but those who have adopted the practice probably 
defend it by the assertion that they find it highly convenient. 
It may also be conjectured that the crafty leaders of the 
multitude are willing to isolate their followers from general 
society by permitting or encouraging a custom which is so 
repulsive to general opinion. Their principle of success 
depends, however, neither on polygamy nor on the figments 
of the Book of Mormon, but on their assertion of patriarchal 
authority in the midst of a population which has repudiated 
personal influences before it has fully outgrown them. It is 
the hierarchical organization of the Saints, far more than 
their religious or social heresies, which render their existence 
‘within the territory of the United States an intolerable 
anomaly and grievance ; and if they survive their present diffi- 
culties without dispersion, Mr. Bucuanan, or his successors, 
will find that the task of reducing them to obedience 
must be begun over again. 

The general law of supply and demand is nowhere more 
fully illustrated than in America. Many centuries ago, 
tribes which were disturbed in their native seats were com- 
pelled laboriously to conquer and exterminate the inhabi- 
tants of some distant country which lay open to invasion. 
In modern times, as soon as it is rumoured that a commu- 
nity is likely to be expelled from its home in the far West, 
a speculator finds his way to the spot with an eligible offer 
of an unoccupied territory, where the Mormons may practise 

lygamy without any objection on the of the unpre- 
Fadiced Colonel title Are district which 
he offers on the Mosquito Coast is, as might be supposed, of 
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the most shadowy description, whether he claims as proprietor 
or as sovereign. According to American theory, the dominion 
belongs to Honduras or Nicaragua, while it has hitherto 
‘been recognised by England as a part of the mock-kingdom 
of Mosquito. Twenty years ago, two traders on the coast 
persuaded the reigning chief to make them a grant of a 
district as large as a>province, without inquiry on the part 
either of seller or purchaser whether individuals could accept 
a conveyance of sovereign rights. At a later period, another 
king was persuaded to annul the grant on tle plausible 
ground that his predecessor was drunk when he signed it. 
The claimants, however, have ever since been prosecuting 
their demand, and finding that they had no support to ex- 
from the English Government, they have at last trans- 
ferred their rights to Colonel Kenney as an American citizen. 
If he could persuade the Mormons even to accept a portion 
of this territory as a gift, their industry would soon convert 
the residue of his supposed purchase into a profitable 
speculation. The commercial advantages of the position 
would be considerable, and with the aid of the Mos- 
uito Indians, and of the Central American Republics, 
RIGHAM YouNnG might probably succeed in setting the 
American Government at defiance. For the present, how- 
ever, he is not subdued, and perhaps not discouraged. It 
appears that the Constitutional authorities are likely to be 
obeyed as long as the Federal army is within reach ; but the 
allegiance of the inhabitants is still paid exclusively to the 
Prophet. Speculative Gentiles, who have crossed the wil- 
derness in the hope of taking advantage of the necessities of 
the Saints, will do well to take care of their own lives and 
property as soon as they are left to the unaided protection 
of the laws. An enlightened majority murdered JosePH 
SmirH and drove his followers into exile, but in Utah the 
right of numbers is on the side of the Mormons. 


CHRISTIANITY IN INDIA AND CHINA. 


HE announcement that the Chinese Government has’ 


accorded the liberty of teaching Christianity in its domi- 
nions seems happily to be confirmed. We conceive that the 
first advantage of the concession will accrue to the Roman 
Catholic Church. Since the collapse of the great Jesuit 
experiment in Paraguay, Romanist missions to the heathen 
have not generally prospered ; but the propaganda in China 
has always been no ignoble exception to the rule of failure. 
Even at periods when all spiritual life seemed to have 
departed from the Roman Catholic Church, she was devotedly 
served by her emissaries in the Chinese Empire. The scoff- 
ing philosophers of the last century were accustomed to allow 
the interest of the famous Lettres Edifiantes et Curieuses, and 
to admit the nobility of the sacrifices which they testified ; 
nor need those who loathe most deeply the political profli- 
gacy of Ultramontane Catholicity hesitate to admire the 
skill, energy, and courage which have been displayed by 
the French Lazarists in our own generation. Up to the 
present time, the Roman Catholic missionaries, though 
equipped with extraordinary knowledge of the Chinese 
and Tartar dialects, and though they have adapted them- 
selves most dexterously to Chinese habits of life, have had 
enough to do to make head against the suspicion, tyranny, 
and obstructiveness of the Chinese authorities ; but this 
obstacle seems to be now suddenly swept away, and full 
play will be given to the resources at their command. Yet 
we are not sure that, in the long run, the Anglican and 
other Protestant communities will not have the greatest 
share in thisboon. The inferiority of Protestant to Romanist 
missions in China has heretofore arisen from the incapacity 
-of the Protestant to grapple with a most difficult language, 
and from the facilities for eluding jealous vigilance which 
are secured to the Roman Catholic priest by his celibacy. 
Nothing, of course, will make Protestant missionaries better 
linguists except a training in our missionary colleges at 
least equal to that which is given by the Propaganda at 
Rome. But the other, and hitherto nearly insuperable, 
impediment to success—the wedded condition of the Pro- 
testant teacher in China—will now become a positive advan- 
tage. Family life is not simply honoured in China—it is 
considered as the fountain of all moral duties, A system 
which thoroughly reconciles religion with the family affec- 
tions comes into the field with a great natural superiority 
over one which places perfection in asceticism; for the 
former is in harmony with the best points of Chinese cha- 
racter, while the latter has perilous affinities for the degraded 


creed of Buddha. We conceive, too, that there are other 
reasons besides this for supposing that Protestant missionaries 
will find in China a field much more fruitful than India, 
where we fear they will never labour with considerable 
success beyond the shadow of British bayonets. 

The disadvantage of Christianity in its struggle with th 
religion dominant in India arises from the want of any 
common ground between the two systems. Except in the 
vaguest way, Hindooism does not recognise any moral 
government of the universe. The gods of Greece, to the 
great scandal of Mr. Guapstong, practised a much lower 
morality than the heroes whom they ruled; but the gods of 
India have, properly speaking, no morality at‘all. The Hindoo 
Pantheon governs the world, but governs it in harmony 
with no principle in particular. Hindooism, in fact, attri- 
butes certain supernatural qualities to certain imaginary 
beings, to certain material objects, and to certain social 
institutions; and its peculiarity is that it looks on these 
qualities not as impressed on them for any beneficent pur- 
pose or moral end, but as inhering in them by a law of their 
nature. It proves nothing to the devotee of such a belief if 
you show him that his gods are cruel or capricious, or that 
the rules and prohibitions which they impose are unjust or 
absurd, for how is this demonstration to the point if the 
cruelty, caprice, and injustice belong by the nature of things 
to the objects of his faith? A Hindoo no more wonders that 
Seeva or Bhowani should inflict on him unutterable woe for 
an inconceivable reason than he would be surprised at a 
tiger for tearing him to pieces when going forth on some 
innocent or beneficent errand. A man’s being cursed to 
eternity for unwittingly wronging a Brahmin is no more 
shocking to him than the same person’s being struck dead 
through chewing unknowingly a kernel of Nux Vomica. 
The curse is a natural accompaniment of the act, and 
there is an end of the matter. It would, we are aware, 
be a wrong deduction from this condition of belief, and one 
contrary to the conclusion of the best observers, if we were 
to infer that the Hindoo is without standards of right and 
wrong. As the Gladstono-Homeric heroes were better than 
their gods, the Hindoo has some of the morality which is 
banished from his heaven, and it would be as unfair to 
accuse him of wanting the moral sense as it would be to 
impute personal immorality to the professors of some of 
those gloomier forms of Calvinism which sacrilegiously attri- 
bute to the Deity the most wanton disregard of equity and 
justice. But his conceptions of morality are not lofty 
enough or clear enough to embolden him to pass judgment 
on the Divine persons and Divine prescriptions in which he 
is a believer. The Christian missionary produces almost no 
effect at all by preaching to Hindoos that Hindooism is 
sanguinary, tyrannical, capricious, absurd, obscene, and incon- 
sistent with any reasonably benevolent economy of the earth 
and man. It may beso; but how is the Hindoo touched 
by it, if his creed is true, and his gods are really what he 
takes them ‘to be? The cogency of the objection will be 
understood by every one who has any idea what an ancient 
superstition is when it is so firmly enthroned as not to feel 
itself accountable either to science or to the moral sense. 
It would seem from this that there is more plausibility than 
is usually supposed in the arguments of those who would 
make instruction in morals the first step in the evangeliza- 
tion of India. The scheme has been suspected as smacking 
of the spiritual coldness of the last century, but the deeper 
the insight we gain into the religions of the East, the more 
shall we be convinced that the first thing is to elevate the 
moral instincts of the people to their rightful ascendency ; 
and then, and not till then, can we proceed to try the super- 
stitions of the race by those higher standards of right which 
we have taught it to adopt and appreciate. 

Defective as is our information about China, we at least 
}know that the Chinese take exactly that view of morality 
which the Hindoo is as yet incapable of comprehending. No 
religion will ever commend itself to that singular people 
which does not involve and inculcate the purest ethical 
doctrine. All society is regarded by them as held together 
by moral law—all government and all institutions are tested 
by their conformity with it. It is true that erie lags 
wofully behind theory, but it would seem as if action had 


been divorced from doctrine for want of a supernatural 
sanction to the latter. The speculative belief is there, but 
the mass of the people have no adequate motive for living 
up to it. If such be the moral state of the Chinese, . there 
must be infinite chances for Christianity, now that it is 
relieved from external impediments. That it has affinities 
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for something in the Chinese mind, may be considered as 
proved by the spurious creed of the Chinese rebels; and it is 
most worthy of observation, that the only parts of the 
Christian system which they adopted without adulterating 
were the precepts of the moral law, ‘ 


CARDINAL WISEMAN AT BALLINASLOE. 


HE omission of the QuEEn’s health at any public dinner 
in the United Kingdom is undoubtedly a deliberate and 
offensive act of disloyalty to the Crown, unless it is rather 
intended as an insult to the nation. Chartists and Repub- 
licans, in former days, affected to embody their principles in 
the sentiment that “The people was the only source of 
legitimate power ;” but the social system, even if it were 
unnecessarily turned upside down, would still remain exclu- 
sively English. When a convivial assembly of Roman Ca- 
tholic priests omit the usual compliment to the QuEEN, they 
mean not so much to affront the Sovereign, as to announce 
that they have no community of interest or of feeling with 
their heretical countrymen. The display of bad taste and 
perverted morality is sufficiently irritating, but in some cases 
private or corporate vices, if they are not public benefits, afford 
the best illustration of the sound principles with which they 
are contrasted. Cardinal Wisrman’s feeble oration, coupled 
with the bad manners of his congenial hosts, was from first 
to last an empty protest against the wise liberality of modern 
legislation. If the cloak of the traveller in the fable had 
been endowed with consciousness and speech, it would have 
welcomed the storm which made its owner clasp it closer, and 
it would have protested against the genial warmth which ren- 
dered itsuperfluous. The CarpINnat exhorts his hearers towrap 
themselves up in sectarian bigotry and animosity, and if he 
cannot venture to denounce the sun of tolerance, he can assert 
or hint that its rays are sometimes intercepted by a passing 
cloud. 

’ It would be much better that theological differences should 
be maintained without the use of inflammatory language, 
but if the Roman Catholic priests are bent on a No Popery 
crusade, the English constitution offers every facility for the 
gratification of their suicidal propensities. While the French 
hierarchy induces the Emperor to draw a public distinction 
between the dominant Church and the protected Nonconfor- 
mists, their English and Irish colleagues consider that one 
or two infinitesimal grievances justify them in disclaiming 
their nationality, and in refusing to pay a decent tribute of 
respect to the Government of their country. Cardinal 
WIsEMAN judiciously abstains from particularizing the com- 
plaints which are to be urged on the part of the Roman 
Catholic community. Archbishop CuLten’s statements as to 
the unfair distribution of the Crimean Relief Fund have been 
officially confuted ; the army chaplains have, with more pru- 
dence than strict justice, all been placed on the same footing ; 
the agitation against Maynooth has almost entirely subsided ; 
and yet the Roman Catholics are exhorted to unite in re- 
sistance to oppressions which the unassisted reason of the 
laity would probably fail to discover. Hasty Protestants 
may be tempted to regret that so obstinate a feeling of dis- 
content has no persecution to justify it ; but a little conside- 
ration will show that penal enactments would be the most 
welcome of all boons to the leaders of Ultramontane faction. 
The latest benefactor of the cause was the author of the 
Durham letter; and for two or three years the whole 
Roman Catholic body rallied round the agitating por- 
tion of the priesthood, in proof of the resentment which was 
excited by the silly and mischievous Ecclesiastical Titles Bill. 
Cardinal Wiseman must have chuckled at the success of his 
famous proclamation from the Flaminian Gate, but he is 
mistaken if he supposes that his after-dinner speech at 
Ballinasloe will provoke the British Lion into another roar. 
In a free country the disaffected feeling of agitators, dis- 
appointed at being let alone, flashes off in seditious langu 
as harmlessly as a handful of gunpowder on a plate, for in 
political, as in material elements, compression is the indispen- 
sable preliminary of explosion. If Home Secretaries and 
Attorney-Generals have any leisure for reflection, they may 
congratulate themselves on their happy exemption from 
three-fourths of the responsibilities which devolve on corre- 
sponding functionaries under more jealous and vigilant 
systems of Government. In Great Britain, and in trampled 
Treland, thought and speech are so free that it becomes 
ridiculous to take extreme advantage of an undisputed 
license. 


It is not easy to draw the line which separates the leaders 
of any section of the community from the class of dema- 
gogues, but the agitating portion of the Roman Catholic 
priesthood, both in this country and on the Continent, seem 
at present to aim only at the humbler character. Cardinal 
Wiseman and his coadjutors evidently wish, not to increase 
the influence of Roman Catholics in the State or in society, 
but to isolate them in such a manner as to retain them in 
abject dependence. The small minority which in England 
professes an unpopular faith has the strongest interest in 
effacing, for all secular purposes, the distinctions by which it 
is marked out from the great body of the nation. The Ro- 
man Catholic gentry might enjoy the political advantages of 
property and connexion without the smallest impediment, 
if their priests would cease to treat them as an alien 
and persecuted caste set apart from their neighbours like 
so many Gipsies or Jews. If a gaol-chaplain is here 
or there thwarted by an over-zealous Protestant magistrate, 
it scarcely follows that Roman Catholic legislators ought 
to constitute themselves into a separate party, more closely 
united, according to their highest ecclesiastical authority, by 
their common relation to their Church than by their alle- 
giance to their natural Sovereign. It is to the Popish, and 
not to the No-Popery agitators, that the feeling is owing 
which excludes Roman Catholic candidates from the repre- 
sentation of every constituency in Great Britain, with the 
exception of a single nomination borough. The priests would 
rather rule over a powerless flock than allow the laity to 
take an independent share in the general government of the 
country. It was for the express purpose of alienating 
English sympathies that Cardinal Wiseman ostentatiously 
endeavoured to discourage the great Indian subscription, and 
he would willingly foster a popular belief that the whole 
Roman Catholic body is as disloyal and anti-national as the 
meeting at Ballinasloe. Briauam Youne has for similar 
reasons always discouraged his followers from taking an 
active part in ordinary American politics. 

If the present generation mo |g recollect the struggle for 
Catholic Emancipation, the wisdom of the policy which 
finally prevailed would impress itself on the most obstinate 
understanding. In the days of Protestant supremacy, priestly 
agitators had no occasion to exhort their co-religionists 
to unite against oppression. Division then existed only in 
the ranks of those who professed the dominant religion, 
and the most enlightened statesmen were forced to counte- 
nance the violence of O’ConnELL himself became his demands, 
though couched in dangerous language, were substantially 
just. The hereditary adherents of the persecuted faith in 
England were'compelled, by a feeling of honour, to co-operate 
with brawling fanatics and vulgar demagogues in support of 
a cause which was common to all members of the same reli- 
gious body. Even in Ireland, at the present day, there is no 
appearance of any popular organization in support of priestly 
pretensions. The peasantry naturally congregate to admire 
a gentleman who, in the latter half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, steps out of a railway carriage in a red hat and red 
stockings ; but the Roman Catholic constituency of Limerick 
return a Protestant Tory to Parliament, and the Brass Band 
is connected by the closest party ties with Lord Dersy and 
Mr. Disrazut. In this instance, as in so many others, wise 
men meditate on their own conduct and duties instead of 
idly crititizing actions over which they have no confrol. It 
is not in the power of English politicians to make a Roman 
Cardinal into a loyal subject, or a brawling Irish agitator 
into a gentleman, but the policy which has disarmed religious 
faction may be steadily pursued, until the universal recogni- 
tion of the rights of conscience has rendered sectarian vio- 
lence utterly purposeless and absurd. If in the meantime 
a small minority thinks fit to proclaim its exclusive devotion 
to its own sectional interests, the unpopularity and politieal 
weakness which must be the necessary consequence, can in no 
perceptible degree affect the general welfare of the country. 


A WARNING TO DIRECTORS. 


jee years ago the discovery that a system of fraudulent 
misrepresentation had been practised to bolster up the 
credit of a worthless bank filled the public with dismay ; and a 
statute of the most stringent kind was passed to prevent the 
recurrence of an offence which threatened to sap the foun- 
dations of commercial credit. Nothing less than an express 
law to meet the particular case was thought sufficient, and 
when armed it was believed that society 
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would be safe. The experience which we have since gained 
is very instructive. The evil against which the Fraudulent 
Trustees Act was aimed has proved far more extensive than 
was at the time imagined. The panic of last year has laid 
bare the rottenness of more than one bank, and in each 
case the same deception is proved to have been practised 
which caused so much alarm when the Directors of the 
Royal British Bank were the only detected culprits. But 
the Statute devised for the express pu of putting down 
this form of dishonesty has remained a dead letter, for 
the very simple reason that private individuals cannot 
afford to put it in action, and public officials have steadily 
refused to move. But the failure is not to be attributed 
exclusively to the want of a public prosecutor charged 
with the duty of seeing the law enforced. We have no 
such officer in England, and Scotch lawyers have often 
twitted us with the inferiority in this respect of our judicial 
system. But in Scotland, where the chief law officer of 
the Crown is bound to institute proceedings in every case 
of reasonable suspicion, the same impunity has been en- 
joyed which we have been attributing at home to the 
looser system which leaves the duty of bringing offenders 
to punishment to the exertions of the persons aggrieved. 
Without entering into any discussion of the motives that 
have caused the lukewarmness of the official avengers of 
crime, it may be well to note the fact that express statutes 
and public prosecutors have been of no avail in checking 
the tide of joint-stock dishonesty. 

The other side of the picture may teach an equally useful 
and more encouraging lesson. The Legislature interfered 
avowedly because it considered the common law of England 
inadequate to meet the case, and yet the only conviction 
that has been obtained rested on the immemorial doctrine of 
conspiracy, and in the single case in which effective civil 
relief has been administered—that of Scott v. Dixon, re- 
cently tried before Mr. Baron Martin—it was to another of 
the unwritten. maxims of the law that the plaintiffs owed 
their success. These are pregnant facts for those theorists 
who are always clamouring for codification. A law of 

meral principles has an elastic power of adaptation which 
the most earefully constructed code must want, and both in 
administering punishment and redressing private injury, the 
Common Law has proved successful, while a statute framed 
to meet the very case has never been invoked. The 
verdict against Mr. Dixon will probably do more to purify 
the atmosphere of the Board Room than even the im- 
prisonment of the British Bank Directors. The criminal pro- 
ceedings against Mr. Cameron and his Board are said to have 
cost an almost fabulous sum, and though the strength of the 
law has been once vindicated, it is not likely to be appealed 
to again except in some moment of temporary indignation. 
But men who will not incur a formidable outlay from an ab- 
stract love of justice will be ready enough to enforce a law 
which promises to repair their losses at the same time that 
it punishes those who have occasioned them. Mr. Scort's 
example will probably be followed by multitudes of 
shareholders who have been entrapped by similar 
representations, and Directors will learn to be chary 
of issuing false reports when they know that they 
are themselves mally liable for all the loss that 
may fall upon their dupes.) What makes the decision in 
Scorr v. Dixon the more valuable in its deterring influence, 
is the fact that it has reached a Director who had not 

vated the offence of deception by any personal plunder, 
and who does not seem to have concurred in the false Report 
which he ultimately signed without severe twinges of con- 
science and bond fide attempts to lead his co-directors to a 
.more manly and honest course. The one act which sufficed 
to establish his liability was that he sanctioned a Report 
which he knew to be a misrepresentation of the condition of 
the bank ; and all Direetors who are tempted to do likewise, 
may rely upon being visited with the same retribution. It 
is a much more formidable thing to array against you the 
private interests of an army of deluded shareholders than 
merely to incur the penalties of a criminal law which is 
allowed to sleep; and civil actions may be expected to 
prove more effectual deterrents than penalties which are 
only enforced in one out of a hundred cases. 

Phere has been some discussion in the columns of the Zimes 
as to the accuracy of the narrative which our contemporary 
gaveof the recent trial. But although the story was spiced with 
customary exaggeration in the leading columns, the correct- 
ness of the report of the defendant's own evidence is not in 
dispute, and that was itself sufficient to bring out the facts 


with abundant clearness. Mr. Dixon, who was a very large 
shareholder in the Liverpool Borough Bank, took his seat 
at the Board in the year 1854. One of the rules of the 
Bank was that the details of the business were not to be 
revealed to any except the Chairman and one Managing 
Director, by whom, in conjunction with the General Manager, 
all the banking transactions were conducted. What purpose 
the remaining Directors served, except to give the sanction 
of their names to statements of the truth of which they were 
ignorant, it is hard to say ; but in justice to Mr. Dixon it 
should be recorded that he carried the repeal of this re; 


‘tion, and, if the crash had not anticipated him, would have 


opened the affairs of the Bank to all the members of the Board 
who were responsible for the management of the concern. Up 
to the end of June, 1857, Mr. Drxon was one of those outside 
Directors, and it is only fair to give credit to his assertion 
that he was entirely ignorant of the real state of the Bank. 
But at this time he was asked to take the post of Managing 
Director, which a Mr. Cross had judiciously resigned. This 
was only a month before the issuing of the Report on which 
the present action was founded, but in the interval Mr. 
Drxon, as in duty bound, busied himself in investigating the 
position of the bank. He procured from the Manager an 
account of the losses that had been incurred. Whether the 
whole truth was set down in this document is not material, 
for Mr. Drxon tells us that after including among the assets 
a sum of 113,000/. which was not of a wholly reliable nature, 
it appeared that not only was the whole reserve fund gone, 
but that a further sum of 55,000. of the capital was lost. Mr, 
Drxon’s first impulse was right enough. He came to the 
conclusion that there ought to be no dividend—the only con- 
clusion indeed to which an honest man could come. His 
brother Directors overruled him, and urged, perhaps with 
truth, that to suspend the dividend would create a run, and 
inevitably ruin the Bank. Mr. Dixon began to waver, 
and tried hard to effect a compromise between his con- 
science and the apparent interest of the Bank. He con- 
sented to declare a dividend, provided the Report disclosed 
the true state of affairs, and sketched out a draft in which 
it was very naively declared that, in order to spread the 
past losses over several years, a dividend would be paid out 
of capital. 

Such a Report would have been more damaging than 
even a suspension of dividend; and Mr. Dixon, finding 
his compromise vain, suffered himself to be led into 
the course which his brother Directors advocated. A 
Report was issued that said—not in express terms, but 
still plainly enough—that the reserve fund and the 
capital remained intact, and that sufficient profits were 
available for a dividend of 5/. per cent. Step by step 
Mr. Dixon had dropped from the high ground which he 
first assumed, and he ended by putting his name to the. 
false Report. If the man who weakly suffers himself to be. 
tempted to concur in a dishonest act which his conscience 
condemns is less culpable than a bolder offender, Mr. 
Drxon may plead a palliation that is not open to the rest of 
the Board. Nor do we doubt that the temptation was a 
terrible one to an irresolute mind. It was so possible 
that, by the aid of a little concealment and falsehood, 
the Bank might weather the storm, and so easy for 
a Director to deceive himself with the sophism that 
it was his duty at all hazards to uphold the interests 
of the Company, that it is the less surprising that Mr. 
Dixon should not have had the nerve to act up to his 
own convictions of what was right. But however plausible. 
may be the reasoning by which men in his situation endea- 
vour to justify themselves, it is condemned by expediency 
quite as much as by the sternest code of morals. If decep- 
tion is permissible for the sake of saving a tottering concern, 
it may as well be recognised as the regular practice; for it 
is only in times of trouble and difficulty that there is any 
inducement to put forth fraudulent statements. The truth. 
may cause or precipitate the ruin of a Company that does 
not deserve to escape; but the prevailing practice of declar-. 
ing dividends that have not been earned, and boasting of 
prosperity that does not exist, saps the credit of the honest. 
and dishonest alike, and makes it impossible to place con- 
fidence in any joint stock association. But now that it is 
proclaimed that Directors who lend themselves to fraudulent 


misrepresentation will be answerable to every purchaser of. 


shares whom they may succeed in misleading, we are not. 
perhaps too sanguine in hoping that a really effectual blow 


has been given to practices which have made the title of. 


Director almost equivalent to that of Rogue. 
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COUNT PLATEN AND THE EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE. 


HE religious state of Sweden, and its severe municipal 
laws, which require strict conformity to the established 
religion, are no new things, and ought to be matters of surprise 
to nobody who has read Mr. Laine’s interesting and impor- 
tant book, now many years old, on that country. These 
laws had at first no deep religious object, and they have been 
retained less for their controversial than for their social pur- 
The Swedish Reformation was conducted for objects 
entirely political. Gustavus Vasa confiscated the Church 
property and introduced Lutheranism into the country, 
because the Church was the chief obstacle to his revolt against 
Denmark. Adherence to the established Lutheranism is 
therefore only the form in which Swedish nationalism ex- 
presses itself. This form is rigid enough. Sweden is the 
most intolerant country in the world—intolerant as well in 
proscribing other communions, as in exacting strict confor- 
mity to the State creed. It caunot be brought to understand 
the English Evangelical Alliance, because no Protestant out 


. of the Swedish pale can legally communicate in the Swedish 


Church until he has signified his acquiescence in five sym- 
bolical statements. A layman in England is not required 
to adhere even to the Thirty-nine Articles ; but in Sweden 
he must profess his belief in the Three Creeds, in the 
Augsburg Confession, in Luther's Two Catechisms, and 
in the Formula Concordie. The King would lose his 
throne if he ceased to be a Lutheran ; no civil offices can be 
held except by Lutherans ; the Knights of the Royal Orders 
are sworn to hold in honour and to defend the State doctrine ; 
and a man not baptized, confirmed, and instructed in the 
State religion cannot marry or enjoy Swedish rights—out of 
the pale of Lutheranism he is an outlaw. Dissent is tole- 

in name, but it is at the expense of all civil rights. 
From such a system it follows that to-quit the State com- 
munion is, in Sweden, an act of political treason. Great 
complaints are made that this intolerant law is strictly 
carried out; and a recent case, in which six women were 
punished under it, on becoming converts to Romanism, is 
exclaimed against by the Evangelical Alliance, while their 
remonstrance has been endorsed, among a world of silly 
people, by the Archbishops of Canrersury and Dusuin, 
Lords Broucuam, Lynpuurst, and Cranworta, Sir Richarp 
Berge, and the Sonicrror-GENERAL. 

Now we cannot think that these eminent personages have 
exactly estimated the force of their very intrusive remon- 
strance addressed to Count PLaTEN. It is neither more nor less 
than an accusation against the whole Swedish constitution. 
That constitution may be a very bad one ; and with its reli- 
gious aspect, and with its iron intolerance, we have no sympathy 
whatever. But still that intolerance is a large, ancient, and 
constitutional fact. It is received by the whole country ; and 
it is not only not unpopular, but it is very much liked. The 
Swedish people are extremely national, and dissidents from 
the national system are few and insignificant. When Gustavus 
and the battle of Lutzen are appealed to, it must be remem- 
bered that it was for this stern, and proscriptive faith, and not 
for the freedom of Protestantism unattached, that Sweden 
fought. This system is mixed up with the whole of the 
Swedish mind, and it has formed the Swedish character, for 
evil perhaps, as well as for good; but it has made and 
kept Sweden a nation. Perhaps it required something of 
this savage and isolated religionism to render a small 
country like Sweden free and independent. To describe, 
therefore, Swedish intolerance as an imitation of Roman 
Catholic persecution, is utterly to miss its political character 
and to misread its actual history. We do not expect Arch- 
bishop Sumner to be acquainted with modern history, but 
Lord BrovaHam ought to have known the gravity of inter- 
ference with, and of an appeal against the living constitution 
of a country whose sympathies, on all sorts of accounts, it is 
our interest to retain. 

Nor is there any new thing in this Swedish intolerance. 
It was just what Carvin taught and practised in Geneva— 
he, too, made conversion to Rome criminal. It was just the 
system under which Exizasern glorified England, and which 
has found its eloquent apologist in Mr. Kinestzy. It was, 
we are often told, found necessary for the protection of Eng- 
lish nationalism. It is within our own memory that, in Ire- 
land, civil rights were forfeited by the profession of Romanism. 
We, it is true—and thankful we are for our social and political 
ripeness—have outgrown the need of coercive laws, which the 
most flaming and prominent Protestants have defended as 
necessary for those times. But we must not be too severe 


on a political nonage from which we have scarcely emerged. 
Sweden has not yet had the benefit and ripening influence 
of the freedom of thought. The British Constitution, and 
its happy spirit of tolerance, would be unfit for Sweden as it 
is ; and they were unfit for the Britain of the past. At any 
rate toleration was not practised. Fine and imprisonment 
were, by the Act of Uniformity, the lot of the British citizen 
who did not attend his parish church ; and to be a Papist and 
recusant was treated by the British law much as it is now in 
Sweden. Weought, incommon justice to Sweden, to remember 
that our laws were almost identical with theirs. We defend 
the principle or the policy of neither ; but we cannot forget 
that by these arts and arms, good or bad, the England of 
E.izaABETH grew and prospered. Religious toleration is a 
plant of slow growth, and even among ourselves it scarcely 
yet flourishes as more than an exotic. It is more talked 
about than really understood ; and the recent appeal against 
Swedish law and Swedish religion is itself a proof that it is, 
after all, but imperfectly grasped even by the Evangelical 
Alliance itself. Among the signatures to that appeal we 
remark that of Dr. M-Nem. Is it conviction or party 
spirit which brings a gentleman to sympathize with per- 
secuted Roman Catholics, who, not many years ago, proposed 
—and was made publicly to apologize for the horrid sugges- 
tion—to make -it penal here, in tolerant England, for a 
Roman Catholic clergyman to receive a confession ? 

We have been particular on the point that Swedish 
intolerance is part of the Swedish constitution, because it is 
to this fact that Count Pxaren alludes in his admirable 
and caustic reply to the Evangelical remonstrance. He asks 
attention to “the antecedents of Sweden,” and he appeals to 
the fact that, though the Swedish Government was prepared to 
relax its coercive laws, this instalment of toleration was re- 
jected by the voice of the people constitutionally expressed 
in the Diet. We insist upon it that these facts ought to 
have presented themselves to statesmen before they ventured, 
in this indecent and arrogant way, to interfere with the 
convictions, solemnly expressed, of a whole people. What 
should we have thought had the Catholic Sovereigns, or the 
Catholic associations of France, appealed to the British Am- 
bassador at Paris, fifty years ago, against our penal laws re~ 
specting Roman Catholics in Ireland? And where is this to 
end? In consistency, the Evangelical Alliance is bound to go 
on. The last mail has announced an act of State persecution 
in France = a Protestant body—are we to address the 
Duke of Matakorr on the subject? In other words, is, 
England ready to embroil itself with more than half the Con- 
tinent for the sake of feeding the vanity and ministering to 
the meddlesome conceit of that eminent statesman and divine 
Sir Earp.ey, Bart.? Surely he did enough mischief 
with his Florentine Martyrs, the Madiai, a year or two ago. 
He has done more than enough in giving cause of “ jealousy” 
—as Count Puatey, with dignity and forbearance, styles 
it—to an ally so faithful, and in any Northern complication so 
important, as Sweden. But will even his impudence attempt. 
the same course with the sullen despotism of the Tuileries ? 

Count PLaTEeN pronounces the strongest and severest re- 
buke to the remonstrants when he parallels their inter- 
ference with the recent dictatorial attempt, on the part of 
France, to induce us to change our laws in deference 
to French feeling. The cases are not so much parallel 
as identical. France had at least as much reason to 
complain that our laws were not strict enough against 
crimes which it held in just abhorrence, as we have 
to find fault with Swedish laws which, very properly, . 
we think are too severe. But in either case the two 
countries understand their own interests; or, at any rate, 
they are too high-spirited to do other than resent with burning _ 
and natural indignation any attempt at “the interference of 
“foreign bodies in the state of their internal affairs.” The 
simple fact is, that we cannot afford to lose our friends and 
allies for the Evangelical Alliance. Much as we value 
religious liberty, we are not going to enter into a European 
crusade to propagandize it. e cannot face the implied 
duty of forcing, by remonstrance or otherwise, a Tolera- 
tion Act or a Roman Catholic Relief Bill on every govern- 
ment, constitutional or despotic ; and we are not ready to 
compass sea and land, either with armies or fleets, or the 
pestilent artillery of remonstrances, to make unwilling pro- 
selytes even to a principle which we hold so dear as that of 
Religious Liberty. It seems that Lord Cranworrtu, either 
from wilfulness or incapacity, is ready to mistnderstand . 
Count Piaten’s very intelligible reply ; but if necessary, we 
trust that his next letter may be even yet more intelligible, 
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THE ENGLISH IN SWITZERLAND. 
gy has not been a good season in Switzerland. The weather 


as been unfavourable. Constant showers and days of 
heavy rain have wearied the patience of travellers and disap- 
pointed the hopes which, even under adverse circumstances, lead 
a hundred people a-night to sleep at the top of the Righi. The 
cold has also begun unusually early. A fortnight ago there 
was a great fall of snow, and Monte Rosa and the Wetterhorn 
exhibited in the middle of August the appearance which they 
ordinarily wear only in the middle of January. The number 
of visitors is also far below the average. This is partly 
owing, no dcub‘!, to the embarrassment caused by the 
late financial crisis. Many families are glad to save the 
money which in other years they have devoted to a Continental 
trip. But the state of France and the passport nuisance have 
still more to do with the diminished number of English travellers. 
There is a wide-spread sense of the insecurity of the present state 
of things under the Empire; and a fear lest any casual circum- 
stance might provoke ill-will between the two nations, and lead 
to personal annoyance, if not to an open rupture, has deterred 
many persons from exposing themselves and their relatives to 
a risk which, if not- very serious, can be easily and entirely 
avoided by confining the excursion to an English watering-place. 
The passport nuisance is also a source of continual irritation. 
The rule which requires a vis¢ every time a traveller enters 
France is quite new, and every day there is some Englishman 
who trusts to the vis¢ he procured in London, and on arriving 
at the frontier on his return into France, is indignant at being 
told that he must see the train goon with his luggage in it, while 
he himself goes back as best he can to the nearest town where 
there is a French Consul. ‘The necessity of going either by 
Geneva, Berne, or Basle in order to procure a visé, is not felt by 
those who, aware of the regulations, have arranged their route 
accordingly ; but as a matter of fact, very few persons seem to 
be aware of tho regulations, and they are vexed and disap- 
_— when they find that at the last moment they 
ve to change their course. In many cases, also, the re- 
gulation involves a waste of time, and travellers who are 
anxious to get home are obliged to spend a day more than 
they had intended on their homeward route. At Geneva, for 
instance, a day may very easily be Jost in this way. It is neces- 
sary to get first the visé of the English Consul, and then that of 
the French. The English Consular office closes at two, and the 
French Consular office is shut from twelve to two and then re- 
is. The only train that goes quickly through to Paris leaves 
Genaets at two; and if therefore a traveller does not exactly so 
manage his time as to get both visés early in the morning, he 
will have to wait twenty-four hours or go by a slow train. This 
cannot be spoken of as a serious inconvenience, because with a 
little care and patience it is easy to comply with all 
that is required. But there are instances occurring every 
day when individuals are thrown out in their plans by 
the new French regulations as to sees ; and the complaints 
of these individuals circulate rapidly through society, and create 
a general impression that Continental travelling is much more 
vexatious aa troublesome than it used tobe. tought however 
to be known that the vexations, such as they are, proceed only 
from France. The Austrian police are unprecedently civil and 
easy, as if they enjoyed the joke of shaming France by giving a 
liberal and courteous welcome to travellers. And in Sardinia not 
only are no visés at all 
the examination of English passports an occasion for demonstra- 
ting political sympathy, and immediately return them to their 
owners with a readiness which marks that in the bearer of a 
document signed “Clarendon,” or ‘ Malmesbury,” they hail a 
constitutionalist and a brother. 

Still the sprinkling of English has been very considerable in 
Switzerland this year, as it always will be, until actual war closes 
to English lovers of the picturesque the wonders of the Alps, and 
excludes Englishmen weary with work from the best and quictest 
field for regaining health and restoring the elasticity of the mind. 
Fathers of families have lately had hints given them that Con- 
tinental travel is often a mistake. They and their children come 
for relaxation and amusement, and instead of rest and recreation, 
they find it is said that their life is one round of unprofitable 

*toil. ‘They are dragged to all the churches of a town, they are 
forced up all the hills that overhang the hotel where they are 
staying. eee f has set them a task, and with dogged sullen 
despair they go through the inevitable labour. There is a great 
deal of truth in this, and the English faces abroad on which there 
is an expression of enjo ment, are few and far between. Sight- 
seeing is often a deadly bore, and Englishmen largely victimize 
themselves by yielding to the unhappy taste for seeing every- 
thing simply because some one else has seen it, and because not 
to see it is to lose some of the consideration purchased by the 
money laid out in travelling. But experience shows that as long 
as health and strength permit of a suflicient resisting force to the 
pressure of Continental travel, there is nothing like it for giving 
repose and freshness to mind and ny Accustomed to activity 
in every shape, an Englishman must have something active and 


exciting in bis rest. The great gain of the Continent to the English 
traveller is the largeness of the scale on which his travelling is 
made. Neither mind nor body ever finds that dead-lock which, by 

feings back the thoughts into their 


eaving room for inactivity, 


uired, but the passport oflicers make , 


accustomed channel, and leaves the wanderer to the old sphere 
of duty, business, meditation, or annoyance from which he is 
trying to escape. So far is bodily rest from being a nee 
condition for mental rest, that some even find their great- 
est relief and most healthy change in hard and continuous 
travelling. The sense of continual motion, of constant change 
of persons, scenes, and diet, does more for them than they could 
derive from double the time spent in the lounging vacancy of a 
seaside village. For all persons thus constituted, the great Alpine 
chain from Mont Blane to the Tyrol, with its German and 
Italian dependencies of river, lake, and plain, offers so exactly 
what they want, and gives so boundless an opportunity of 
uninterrupted progress, with degrees of physical fatigue, 
that may be varied sonicely according to individual constitution, 
that Switzerland is a sure resort for the English, unless the guns 
of a revolution or a war are actually being fired. 

Perhaps, however, the fashion of admiring and exploring very 
high mountains may, before long, so far pass away that it may 
be recognised as a taste which some few people honest Sess, 
and which a great many other people who have a = 4 te for 
mountain scenery do not possess. At present Switzerland is 
used in two ways. It is used as a great gymnastic ground, in 
which travellers achieve feats of a progressive difficulty ; and it 
is employed as a test and standard of the picturesque, it being 
assumed that every real lover of nature must prefer the wildest, 
grandest, and most savage kind of scenery. Against the gym- 
nastic view of the Alps we have nothing to say, so long as there 
is no fashion of muscular feats which spurs unfit persons to un- 
dertake tasks too great for them, or lays down that the main 
object of going to Switzerland is to traverse a diflicult pass. 
The is no more object in going along a slippery precipice than 
there is in swinging up a ladder with the hands only. All gym- 
nastic exercises brace the nerves, develop pluck, and teach the 
habit of facing danger; but there isno more reason that a person 
should go over a pass simply because it is difficult, than that he 
should refuse to use his feet in mounting a ladder. This all 
seems obvious enough to persons at home, but the platitude 
ss a little more worth repeating to those who know what 
ladies induce themselves to undergo under the stimulus of thie 
insinuation that they might as well have stayed at home and 
saved their male relatives a great deal of expense and bother, 
unless they are up to doing something creditable in the way of 
climbing and walking. ; 

But it is urged that it is only by going over high passes, and 
by exploring the elevated portions of the great range, that fine 
views can be obtained. Mountains are thought not to be moun- 
tains,except for those who go to or near to their tops. The extremes 
of mountain scenery are in fashion. It is yet a matter of taste 
and feeling, and it is impossible to prove to those who fall in with 
the fashion that they are wrong. It is certain that there are 
minds which are most excited and elevated by contemplating 
nature in its sternest and loftiest moods. But it is scarcely pos- 
sible that anything like a general passion for high mountain 
scenery should be anything but a fashion. The feeling is entirely 
modern, and it is not one which lias been shared in or represented 
by the greatest poets. If a person will compare the impression 
produced on his mind according as he is in the heart of a group of 
snowy peaks, or stands on a lower level when he has the exquisite 
green of the Swiss pastures as a foreground and only sees the 
snowy ridges of the high Alps towering in the distance, he ma 
discover which is the bias of his own taste. If his taste leads 
him to prefer the latter, then he is gratifying some feeling very 
different from the genuine love of scenery, if A suffers himself to 
abandon what he likes because the fashion of the day pronounces 
that what he does not like is alone admirable. He may fortify 
himself with the recollection that throughout classical poetry, 
the scenery of the lower levels is the one that kindles the ima- 
ean of the poet. It is true, that the scenery of the higher 
evels is more in harmony with certain tendencies of the modern 
mind, with a love of solitude, a proneness toa melancholy that 
is often artificial, a vague desire to worship in the temple of 
creation, and a habit of dividing a landscape into fragments, and 
exercising the ingenuity of an educated fancy on the pheno- 
mena which each fragment presents. There are great living 
authorities for supposing that this is the proper direction for the 
working of the poetic faculty. But at any rate, there is such a 
mass of first-rate poetry which at different periods of the world’s 
history has been constructed on a different hypothesis, that a 
modern may feel supported when, on self-examination, he acknow- 
Acdges that he has not the requisite gifts for supporting the burden 
imposed by communion with scenery that is only wild, awful, 
= | stern; that to his eye the traces of man and man’s cultiva- 
tion add to instead of detracting from the charms of a landscape, 
and that he ranks the poetry which trusts to the general effect 
and to the impressiveness of graceful touches even above the 
poetry which uses every possible license of language to embody 
the flights of an unrestrained imagination. To take two examples 
connected with the scenery of which we are more immediately 
speaking, a person may be able, with some degree of adequacy, 
to appreciate the extraordinary felicity with which the Georgies 
of Virgil reflect and harmonize with the scenery of the Italian 
Lakes and the Lombard plain ; and, on the other hand, may feel 
that the eloquent, subtle, and truthful description of the higher 
Alps, given by Mr. Ruskin, are rather an exercise which he can 


force his intellect to master thana source of genuine emotion to his 
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own feelings. All that is wanted is, that every one should follow 
his own bent; and when we consider the testimony of former ages 
as well as the balance of intrinsic probability, it is difficult not 
to suppose that, if the yoke of fashion were removed, the number 
of those who would own the poetry of the lower level to be most 
congenial to them would be greatly increased. 


MR. AND MRS, RUCK. 


TS inquiry into the sanity of Mr. Ruck almost equals, 
in the general interest which it has excited, the com- 
pletion of the Atlantic Telegraph. Here, in England, thanks 
to the size of our newspapers, which renders a corresponding 
amount of materials necessary to fill them—especially in the 
afternoon of the year—a domestic case of this sort is certain to 
have its mercantile value. Editors and reporters make the most 
of it in the dearth of larger subjects. But it is, after all, just 
the sort of inquiry which suits the public mind. It lets us 
into other people’s concerns; and for real substantial interest, 
to know how our neighbour’s household is conducted is far more 
important than the concerns of kings and cabinets. On high 
moral grounds, few will defend the habit of inquiring into the 
inner life of our street ; and yet what general delight there is in 
gossip. The country town life, in which everybody knows, or 
thinks that he knows, what everybody has for dinner, is natural 
to man. It is so pleasant to be present at other people's boards, 
to listen to all their domestic quarrels, large and small, to read all 
their letters, and to rifle the pockets, and peep over the shoulders 
of all mankind. This is the universal taste; and it is stimulated 
when we are admitted to the innermost circle of domesticity. 
If family quarrels are pleasant to hear about, the jars of married 

eople are twice as pleasant. From Hector and Andromache 
jaa to Mr. and Mrs. Caudle, the popularity of poet or buffoon 
is greatest when he shows us husband and wife fondling or 
squabbling. This is one reason why everybody felt, or talked, 
so strongly about the verdict in Mr. Ruck’s case. 

We do not mean to say that the verdict was a wrong one. 
Twelve jurymen out of eighteen have given their judgment that 
at the present time Mr. Ruck is capable of managing his own 
affairs. That deliverance is a simple one; but in the public 
mind a vast deal more was both discussed and settled. It is not 
to be denied that, in general talk, private lunatic asylums were on 
their trial; and a verdict in favour of Mr. Ruck’s sanity was wanted 
by the public, and was very largely cheered by them, because 
it was considered equivalent to a general condemnation of 
** mad-houses”’ and “ mad-doctors.” There is a war against these 
institutions—they are capable of abuse, and they are abused. A 
case was recently made out against the keeper of one of them, 
and he was punished; and as subjects are scarce, newspapers 
are taking up private asylums, and making the most of them. 


We wish that they would take up something much more 
important, and settle when and where interference with 
a man’s personal liberty, on the alleged ground of insanity, is to 
begin. We find it laid down, with all the force of an axiom, that 
the really insane are entitled to be protected against the effect of 
their own unreasoning acts, and that the public and their relations 
are entitled to be protected against their impulses uncontrolled 
by reason; but that no-man’s liberty is to be infringed unless a 
case of necessity is clearly made out. ‘This is’ the exact lan- 
guage of one of our ablest daily instructors; and it is 
the sort of reasoning which would command instant and general 
assent from the casual conversationists in railway trains and 
country houses. And yet what ignorance is cloaked under 

mpous platitudes of this sort. ho are the really insane? 
What is a case of necessity? What are the mischievous 
vagaries and absurd delusions which do and which do not 
justify seclusion? What are the limits which define these 
things? The very hardest and most important inquiries are 
involved in them; and yet we get over the whole matter of 
responsibility and the like by saying, that so a as & man 
retains such a knowledge of cause and effect as to be deterred 
from’ crime, and comprehends that by committing an offence he 
renders himself liable to punishment, his personal liberty shall 
not be interfered with. if this means anything, it means that 
every criminal is only mad. Mr. Ruck was not mad because 
he cared for his own interests, knew that if he murdered his wife 
he should be hung for it, and consequently did not murder her. 
Well, then, what of the late Mr. Rush? His case was precisely 
the reverse of Mr. Ruck’s? He did not care for his own 
interests, and knew the connexion between murder and the 

allows, but chanced it. If Mr. Ruck was sane because he was 
eterred by the force of circumstances, was not Mr. Rush insane 
because he disregarded them P 

But perhaps this is not meant ; and all that is intended probably 
is to insinuate, for it will not do to argue it openly, that everybody 
is mad on some point ; that in the soul’s many mansions there is 
always one ghost’s chamber; and that everybody is a monomaniac. 
Mr. Ruck had the firmest conviction that his wife was grossly and 
publicly immoral, but this was his delusion. It was of no great 
consequence—either it never existed or it had worn out, or 
it was quite compatible with general sanity. For this was 
actually the ground taken in Mr. Ruck’s opposition to the com- 
mission. There was not an attempt made to show that he was 
not possessed by these delusions ; and some of the witnesses swore, 


in the very teeth of the proof of this hallucination, that 
never considered him insane at all, while others attributed the 
temporary delusion to delirium tremens, and others to a weak 
state of the pia mater. Of course it goes to the root of the 
whole matter to say that we are never to shut up anybody till he 
is in a state of raving mania; but, for practical purposes, the man 
who believes that his wife is unfaithful, or making assignations 
before his face, is, we think, very incapable of being trusted in 
any of the serious concerns of life. If Mr. Ruck’s advisers had 
confined themselves to the plea that he was cured of this delusion 
we should have nothing to say, but some of his witnesses declared 
that they never considered him insane at all. Then as to the 
alleged cure, when it is borne in mind how very cautious and 
crafty monomaniacs are in concealing their weak place, the conflict 
of experts should have compelled distrust and caution. Insani 
or responsibility are so hard to define—the exact point at whi 
interference becomes necessary is so difficult to hit—the shadings 
between shaky intellects and monomania and | are 80 evan- 
escent and impalpable, that we can well understand a jury, in such 
a case, being very much puzzled. Fortunately, or unfortunately, 
we were spared the grounds upon which the various medical men 
expressed their opinions. Dipsomania and pornomania were only 
hinted at ; but the “mad doctors” generally gave it against Mr. 
Ruck; while the judgment of the medical men who do not prac- 
tise in insanity was the other way. And-so the jury decided 
—as did the public—in favour of Mr. Ruck’s present compe- 
tence to manage his own affairs. How far this decision was 
coloured and modified by considerations highly interesting but 
altogether irrelevant to the case, if is now useless to inquire, 
Acomb House, for example, may be a very bad institution; 
but Mr. Ruck was not sent to Acomb. Dr. Stillwell may have 
entered Mr. Ruck’s case very carelessly or culpably in his 
register. Moorcroft may or may not be a well-conducted 
asylum. Mrs. Ruck may have n injudicious, or having 
suffered from her husband’s drunkenness and infidelity, 
have been hasty, and her friends may have given her 
advice; but these things did not form the issue, though we 
cannot doubt that they contributed largely, if unconsciously, in 
forming the decision to which the jurymen came. Mr. Ruck, it 
was felt, might have been, though it was not distinctly proved, 
a bad husband, but this, it was adroitly suggested, did not prove 
him to be mad. The jury saw this, and it was a point in his 
favour. It was proved that there had been great irregularity 
in the form of the medical certificate, and although the fact had 
nothing whatever to do with the question at issue, it told, and 
very weightily, in Mr. Ruck’s favour. It was with a great 
effort at candour admitted ‘that Mr. Ruck had been subject to 
delirium tremens, and that such dementia was easily curable. 
This again had its effect on the jury, who must have been 
glad of the medical evidence in favour of the alleged cure. 
Then again there was the apparent neglect in consulting 
Mr. Ruck’s own family, the grievance which the lawyer mado 
out, and so on; so that we are not surprised at the result. 
But as far as any help to the difficult questions of the exact 
time at which constraint is to begin, how long if is to be 
continued, and under what circumstances delusions are con- 
sistent with a man’s general ability to manage his own affairs, or, 
indeed, whether the capacity to take care of the ordinary con- 
cerns of life is any test of ape or what insanity is, or what 
it is or is not compatible with—all those questions, moral, social, 
psychological, and judicial, Mr. Ruck’s case and its decision 
rather darken than otherwise. 


THE EVIDENCE BEFORE THE FOREIGN OFFICE 
RECONSTRUCTION COMMITTEE. 


E make no apology for recurring to the Report of Mr. 
Berésford Hope's Select Committee on the Rebuilding of 
the Foreign Office. The importance of that document is not to 
be measured merely by our interest in the Y aepace of the beast 
method of escape from the imbroglio as to that particular public 
building, which has been caused jointly by the doubtful issue of © 
the competition of 1857, the action of the Treasury under the 
late Administration, and the claims put forward by Mr. Penne- 
thorne. It is of further and lasting value for its incidental dis- 
cussion of certain architectural controversies of style and detail, 
and especially in its bearing on the prospects of art in general 
as affected by the principle of competition. The publication of 
the Minutes of Evidence taken before the Committee enables us 
now to form an independent judgment on these matters, and gives 
us a test of the amount of weight which may fairly be attributed 
to the utterances, or the reticence, of the Report. 

We need scarcely recapitulate that the principal points esta- 
blished by the labours of the Select ittee are (1) that 
whatever claims Mr. Pennethorne may have for remuneration 
or compensation, he has none whatever to be considered as of 
right the architect of all new public buildings; and (2) that the 
architectural profession at large will be deeply and justly offended 
unless the erection of a Foreign Office is entrusted to some one 
or other of the prizemen in the late competition. Both these 
conclusions are more than confirmed by a perusal of the evidence. 
The House of Commons, by rejecting a vote of 60,000/. 
for Mr. Pennethorne’s proposed Foreign Office, saved us from 
an edifice which would not only have been quite unworthy of its 
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urpose and its situation, but which would have been—as Mr. 
confesses when preg by Sir Benjamin Hall— 
inadequate to the wants of the Department. Anything more 
curious than the architect’s endeavour, in his examination of 
June 23rd, to show that the deficiency of some 10,000 super- 
ficial feet in his Foreign Office design could be supplied by 
borrowing to that extent from the general area of his proposed 
Palace of Administration, we have never seen. It would really 
seem as though, in spite of his official experience and artistic 
pretensions, he conceived an extended pile of buildings to be 
merely an aggregate of similar parts—like a honeycomb, for 
example—which could be divided into separate public offices 
ad libitum, without any regard to the internal organization, so 
to say, of each suite. As to the same gentleman’s design for a 
War Office in Pall Mall, we seem to have had a still more happy 
escape. It is 4 propos of this that it comes out in evidence (See 
question 1727 seg.) that Lord Panmure approved of a design, 
costing 80,000/., without ever seeing the elevation. ‘The ex- 

lanation of this is,” says Mr. Pennethorne to the astounded 

r. Tite, “that they did not consider they had anything to do 
with the elevation; they had to arrange the interior of the 
building and not the exterior, for which the architect is respon- 
sible !” 

Enough of Mr. Pennethorne. The next point concerns the 
claims of the prize competitors to employment in the actual 
erection of the proposed buildings. It is satisfactorily shown, 
we think, that no actual pledge was given that the works should 
be entrusted to one of the prizemen; but it is no less evident 
that, in the judgment of ies most interested, whether 
competitors or not, a deep feeling prevails that great injustice 
will be done to the architects who entered the lists and won 
prizes, and a fatal discouragement given to any future compe- 
tition that may be contemplated, unless one of their number be 
commissioned to carry out the building of a Foreign Office. 
This has always been our own opinion, and we are glad to see 
it so unequivocally maintained by witness after witness before 
the Select Committee. No other course, we are persuaded, is 
consistent with bona fides on the part of the Government than 
the recognition and acceptance, within certain limits, of the 
general results of the competition to which they invited the 
architects of the whole world. Nor is it too late todo so. The 
Report before us does not venture so far as to recommend very 
decidedly any particular line of present action, but it clears the 

ound and leaves the future open as it were for a fresh start. 

his is its great merit. It is not the fault of the Committee that 
the issue of the late competition, owing to some want of fore- 
thought in its organization, was to some extent ambiguous. 
The question is, what is the best thing to be done under existing 
circumstances. The present state of the matter is this. The 
evidence shows that things have come to a dead-lock as to the 
rebuilding of the Foreign Office. Public opinion has scarcely 
ratified the decision of the judges, especially so far as concerns 
the relative position of the premiated competitors; the several 
Departments of the Executive of the late Government worked 
together less smoothly than usual; and the officials of the 
Treasury, jealous of the claims of art or of any innovation 
upon routine, seized the opportunity of exhuming the obsolete 
drawings of the official surveyor. The Select Committee steps 
in to save us from this fate, and reminds us that the country 
may yet turn to good account the fruits of the competition. For 
instance, there is the prize block-plan of M. Crepinet—the con- 
spicuous merits of which are acknowledged universally—which, 
with the necessary modifications already made by Mr. Hunt, 
may serve as the basis for the whole future system of public 
buildings. And next there are fourteen architects, selected 
from a very large number of competitors, who have shown 
themselves capable of grappling with one of the highest pro- 
blems ever offered to their profession, But here unfortunately 
there is a difficulty. The terms of the competition might, 
we are persuaded, have been so contrived as to have resulted 
in the designation of the best man for the purposes required. 
As it is, however, there is no such pre-eminence among the 
prizemen—there is no one facilé princeps. And it is the sense 
of this—unexpressed, perhaps, but not the less real—that has 
thrown a kind of discredit on the re as having failed in 
its purpose. We need not rake up all the disappointments and 
grievances of that time. Suffice it to allude to two matters, 
which, as we find in the evidence before us, are fertile sources of 
complaint. First, the ambiguity as to the isolation, or not, of the 
two Offices competed for. Of the first three prizemen for the 
Foreign Office, Messrs. Coe and Hofland and Messrs. Banks and 
Barry both considered that they best complied with their instruc- 
tions by making it detached and self-contained. Mr. Scott, on 
the other hand, treated the two Offices as parts of a whole. We 
suspect that this cireumstance weighed unfavourably against the 
latter architect in the final decision of the unprofessional judges. 
Still more to be lamented was the determination of the Commis- 
sion not to give more than — toone man. How unjust this 
te a candidate who, like Mr. t, distinguished himself in both 
branches of the competition! To this in particular we shall have 
occasion to recur. 

The upshot of the whole matter is, that no one knew, or at 
least had any public means of knowing, before the appearance of 
this Report, to which of the premiated architects the commission 
for building the Foreign Office might most justly be given. Evyery- 


some such scheme, we observe, is 


body has seemed to feel, for example, though without exactly 
knowing why, that the claims of Messrs. Coe and Hofland, as 
being the winners of the first prize, were not conclusive. It is 
here that the evidence collected by the Select Committee comes 
to our aid. It is shown, indeed, by Mr. Coe’s own examination, 
that he and his colleague have had so little experience, jointly or 
severally, that few would venture to entrust to them a practical 
work of such magnitude. But—what is far more important—the 
Committee have also brought to light the weighty fact that the 
verdict of Mr. Burn, the only professional architect among the 
judges, and the classified list of Messrs. Angell and Pownall, the 
professional assessors, while they agreed in a most striking way 
with each other, differed considerably from the final adjudication. 
In other words, the opinion of the most competent of the judges 
was overruled in the official decision; and, as we showed in a 
tabular form in a previous article on this subject, the first prize 
for the Foreign Office was assigned to a competing firm who 
were sixth only—which is equivalent to being nowhere—in the 
list prepared by the professional architects. This disposes, we 
should think, of the holders of the first premium. 

It is less easy to decide, on the face of the matter, between the 
second and third prizemen, Messrs. Banks and Barry, and Mr. 
Scott. Their respective designs, which are second and third in the 
list of the judges, stand first and second in the professional adju- 
dication. In other words, they occupy in each order the same 
relative position ; which would seem to imply the decided su 
riority of the former. But this would only be on the supposition 
that the competition was confined to a Foreign Office ; whereas 
there was the War Office also to be contended for, and in the 
latter Mr. Scott is again second on the list of Mr. Burn and the 
assessors, while Messrs. Banks and Barry are nowhere. Both 
these competitors, by the absurd rule of the judges limiting one 

remium to one candidate, are excluded deepens from the 
oe adjudication of the War Office prizes; and, had it not 
been for the labours of the Select Committee, we should never 
have had the data for gauging more fairly their respective merits. 
Thanks however to the appearance of the lists of Mr. 
Burn and Messrs. Angell and Pownall, we are able to arrive at 
the conclusion that of all the premiated competitors Mr. Scott 
has proved himself to be the best man. As second in both 
competitions, he must take prnpetente of his rivals, who though 
first in one were sixth only in the other. Exemplify this by 
the analogy of a Cambridge Examination, in which there are 
two papers. One candidate obtains full marks, say 100, for one 

per, and a sixth place, say 50, for the other—his sum is 150. 
Inyo other man gains the second place, say marks, in each. 
His total is 180, and he heads the tripos. This, in our opinion, 
is Mr. Scott’s deserved position in this competition. He has 
proved himself, we think, the most competent artist to deal with 
the difficult problem of designing and executing our needed 
Palace of Administration. Nor must we forget the disadvantage 
at which he competed, in having his combined group of the two 
Offices put in comparison with the detached designs for the 
Foreign Office exhibited by his two rivals. This was acutel 
pointed out by Mr. Akroyd (question 1218), and every one will 
see that it is probable the amount of labour bestowed on thi 
double work would, if concentrated on one building, have pla 
its author unmistakeably at the head of the list. 


Imperfect, then, as we consider the arrangements of the late 
competition to have been, nevertheless it seems to have so far 
worked well as to have discovered the best man. And this, we 
have always contended, is the end and object of all public com- 
petition. It is not to obtain the best design, but the ablest 
artist. An individual in private life having, rightly or wrongly, 
formed his opinion of the skill of a particular person, gives him 
acommission. The- process by which a public body makes up 
its mind as to the selection of a particular man cannot well be 
anything else than a competition. When you have got your man, 
you may trust him. Then he may reconsider the conditions of 
the case, and design anew according to his final instructions. 
And we observe that each of the prizemen in turn under exami- 
nation claims the right of modifying his prize design, should he be 
called upon to build it. 

But we can well conceive that the immediate appointment of 
Mr. Scott to construct the Foreign Office would appear to some 
a conclusion hardly justified by the evidence before us. If so, 
there is an alternative course, to which no one except Mr. Scott 
himself would have any right to object; and that is—a new 
competition among the prizemen, or such of them as chose 
to refpond to the invitation. This plan would undoubtedly 
have some advantages. It would give, for instance, a chance of 
distinction to Mr. Garling, the first prizeman for the War Office, 
who ought scarcely to suffer in comparison with the prizemen 
for the Foreign Office because he happened to choose one, rather 
than the other, half of the competition. It would also put on their 
mettle some of the less distinguished of the selected fourteen, 
more than one of whom, it is probable, did not exert his whole 
strength in the first trial of skill. And Messrs. Banks and Barry, 
Mr. Seott’s most formidable antagonists, would probably welcome 
a chance of fighting out with him, on a limited field, the battle 
of styles and principles. We have no doubt that the result of 
such a fresh competition—the exact site and cost of the building 
being fixed, and the conditions judiciously determined—would be 
most successful and advantageous to blic service; and 

sketched out in one of the 
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uestions by the Chairman in his examination of the Government 

urveyor. The Report of the Select Committee leaves it open, we 
répeat, for the proper authorities to adopt one or other of these 
courses; and whichever of them may be chosen, we earnestly hope 
that the consent of Parliament may be asked at an early period of 
the next session to some well-digested scheme for building the 
first of our new Public Offices in accordance with the general dis- 
position of M. Crepinet’s plan. 

Into the discussions as to the abstract superiority of Gothic 
or Classical architecture—or, again, as to the claims of association 
or contrast as determining the proper style for buildings which 
will stand in face of the magnificent Pointed group of West- 
minster—or, finally, as to the comparative costliness of the two 
systems—we do not propose to enter in this paper. Never, how- 
ever, have these questions been more ably or practically investi- 
gated, or by more competent persons, than in the evidence now 
under notice. The Committee, and its chairman especially, have 
conferred a real benefit on architectural science by their labours; 
and to practical men the evidence in this Blue-book will have 
more than a temporary valué. Nor is the immense mass of 
questions and answers without its amenities. Nothing, for 
instance, could have been much more diverting than to see 
Mr. Tite wincing while Lord Elcho, his fellow committeeman, 
cruelly interrogated Mr. Scott as to the “ cheerfulness” of that 
parti-coloured fagade of the Reb Cemetery Reception-house 
in the Westminster-road, of which Mr. Tite was the architect. En- 
trapped by his agen into the admission that that polychromed 
exterior might be called “cheerful,” the witness was called to 
account by the indignant designer. ‘ Do you conceive that it 
is cheerful in character?” We grieve to say that Mr. Scott 
took refuge in an ambiguous epithet, a great favourite with 
young ladies—* It has a very nice look.” Mr. Tite resumes— 

* Does it deserve the character of cheerfulness which has been 
ven toit?” Answer—“I did not think of it in that light, it 
eing the entrance toa cemetery!’”’ And there are other pas- 
sages of arms which will reward the patient reader of a Blue. 
book with some two thousand questions. 


MR. FALCONER’S COMEDY “ EXTREMES.” 


LTHOUGH veluti in speculum has long been deemed the 
most ar ge motto for the proscenium of a theatre, he 
who watched the action of an ordinary comedy in the hopes of 
seeing so much as a faint reflection of real life, would commit as 
egregious a blunder as if he looked in a mirror suspended with 
its back against the exterior wall of a house, with the intention 
of finding out the occupation of the inhabitants. The fault is 
not in the glass, but in the direction towards which it is turned. 
Whatever, according to Hamlet's view, may be the purpose of 
playing, certainly the notion of holding the mirror up to nature 
is usually the last that occurs to the mind of the dramatist. Your 
British playwright is generally of a cautious temperament—likes 
only to trust himself in craft that have already proved sea-worthy. 
Hence his bit of looking-glass is instinctively turned towards the 
successful figures created by his professional forefathers. We 
are not sure that natural timidity has not something to do with 
the frequent plagiarisms from the French =~ A play that 
has been fortunate in Paris has at any rate been tested by a 
public, though a foreign one, and is therefore insurable at a lower 
rate of care and anxiety than some perfectly new article 
that has never been submitted to any experiment whatever. 
But if we learn little or nothing of the real world by looking 
exclusively at the stage, it is otherwise if we alternately contem- 
plate the play and the audience, so as to observe the effect of 
the former upon the latter. Here is a multitude of persons, 
gathered from various districts and various ranks of society, but 
all looking at one common object. ree | some instruction may 
be derived by noticing what are the qualities in the object that 
amuse @ mass composed of such a fortuitous assemblage of human 
atoms 


On this account, we ony a few words respecting a piece now 
acting at the Lyceum Theatre, with the title Aztremes; or, 
Men of the Day. Had the same characters, the same dialogue, 
the same incidents, been put into the form of a novel, we should 
have left it unnoticed as an absurdity not worth recording. But 
since, in its dramatic form, it amuses a large body of persons for 
more than three hours, and with little to recommend it in the 
way of acting, produces a sensation beyond the average of 
modern days, it mes a sort of public “fact,” and is entitled 
to the credit of answering the purpose for which it was intended. 
We have not here the case of a favourite comedian dragging along 
a work that would be entirely lifeless without him ; Bat, on the 
contrary, it is the play that renders endurable a very indifferent 
company of actors. A country lad and his mother are indeed 
represented with much spirit by Mr. Emery and a lady named 

eston, and there is a footman of the conventional stamp 
depicted with comical pomp by Mr. J. Rogers. But these are 
secondary, though effective personages ; and when we state that 
the = cipal character of the piece is played (in the absence of 
Mr. Leigh Murray) by the author, Mr. Falconer, whose histrionie 
talent is of the humblest order, and that the heroine, played by 
the clever Mrs. Charles Young, shows that lady to the least 
possible advantage, we have said enough to account for our 
opinion that the success of the play is entirely to be attributed 
to its own intrinsic qualities. 


For a piece of such length, a less interesting plot could not 
well have been devised. An old man, defunct before the rise of 
the curtain, having mounted from a state of abject poverty to the 
condition of a millionaire, has bequeathed the bulk of his fortune 
to the son of his low-born brother and the niece of his high-born 
wife, on condition that they marry each other, adding a proviso 
that in the event of a refusal the party refusing: shall resign all 
claim to the property in favour of the party rejected. There is 
nothing very novel in this contrivance, nor do we care much for 
the love that the high-born and the low-born entertain for each 
other at heart, in spite of a lover’s quarrel that lasts through the 
entire play, and is based on suspicions naturally engendered by 
a will which seems framed for the express object of causing 
the dictates of a tender passion to be mistaken for the promptings 
of cupidity. The practical use of the will, as far as the conduct 
of the play is concerned, is to place a fashionable lady in oppo- 
sition to an unfashionable gentleman, and to surround each of 
them with congenial spirits. Two empty fops and an aristocratic 
mother hover about the brilliant beauty, while a rustic family 
from Lancashire ro with the representative of plebeian 
worth, who, we should observe, is supposed to be a man of 
education. 

The fashionable and the unfashionable are thus arrayed in 
hostile battalions—the former rampant in their puppyism, 
latter equally outrageous with their bluff honesty. Measured 
by the standard of actual life, the verbal war w by the two 
contending parties reaches a degree of absurdity that would 
astound the humblest reader of the humblest periodical, if found 
in one of the tales that are doled out in weekly instalments. The 
gentleman of birth and breeding accosts the plebeian with unmi- 
tigated rudeness, attempting to make him believe that the reckless 
indignities belong to the category of “ drawing-room badinage.” 
And, indeed, mere badinage they are, compared to the series 
of cool, deliberate insults uttered by the man of long head 
and short pedigree, by way of retaliation on his assailants. 
These persons are supposed to be ‘‘men of the day,” and as 
such the audience are willing to accept them, though if similar 
scenes occurred in an actual drawing-room, they would think that 
they had wandered into St. Luke’s. However, we must add that, 
granted the possibility of the gladiatorial exhibition, the battle is 
well fought, and the combatants, puppets though they be, belabour 
one another vigorously. And here we may note a peculiarity of 
theatrical audiences. They are ready to admit almost any sort 
of social atmosphere an author may choose to diffuse about his 
personages, provided those personages act and talk with spirit and 
vivacity, in a manner that does not shock the common feeling for 
right and wrong, and provided also they are equipped with the 
external semblances of real life, The Chinese hat and pigtail 
would prevent all sympathy for a comic action supposed to take 
place within the precincts of the Celestial Empire; but manners 

uite as foreign to England as to China will be acknowledged as 
the genuine appurtenances of modern Britain, if they are assigned 
to persons who wear clothes in which the prevailing mode is even 
inaccurately imitated, and who, by allusions to railroads, or 
accounts at ‘“Coutts’s,” proclaim themselves aw courant to the, 
details of the day. 

The audience of the Lyceum roar with delight at the victories 
gained by the man of modest worth over the caricatures of birth 
and breeding, and they roar again when the coarseness of the 
Lancashire family stands out advantageously above the effemi- 
nate refinement of the opposite faction. The belief so sedulously 
inculeated by several of the French philosophers of the Jast cen- 
tury, and so ly caught up by writers of the calibre of 
Morton, Reynolds, and Colman the gn ie belief that 
there is an ideal unsophisticated man, who is all the better 
through being kept apart from the eee civilized society, and 
should regard it as a special blessing that none of his ancestors 
ever wore a coronet, is still rife among the theatrical public. 
The famous lines of Burns— 


The rank is but the guinea’s stam; 
The man’s the gowd for a’ that, e 


are too mild in their democracy for the occupants of a theatrical 
pit. They rather think that if the rank marks the value of the 
guinea at one pound one, the human “gowd” would be worth at 
least two pounds two without it. The verbal skirmishes in the new 
play would be intolerable did the fortunes of war take an opposite 
direction, so that the man of fashion vanquished the man un- 
used to good society, and the London potman appeared a superior 
being to the country bumpkin. If the smartly-dressed gentle- 
man is allowed to deal the first blow at his adversary, it is only 
that he may put himself manifestly in the wrong, and give the 
aggrieved man a pretext for fighting in the up-and-down Lan- 
=— fashion, laying him prostrate and Kicking him after- 
wards. 

Sup a play constructed to work out such a sentiment as is. 
im lied in the speech of old Belarius, when reflecting on the sons 
of Cymbeline :— 


*Tis wonderful 
That an invisible instinct should frame them, 
To royalty unlearned; honour untaught; 
That Wildly grows ia them, bas yields 
in a 
As if it had ep 


Deapice tat even a single character not intended for a 
fool or a villain, were Finale character. ct 
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blood,” confessed by honest Graham of Claverhouse, what would 
be the result? The mere hint that any claim to native supe- 
riority could be founded on nobility of birth would at once raise 
a shout of execration in pit and gallery, while boxes and stalls, 
through the force of circumstances, would contribute their mite 
towards the yolume of the popular voice. In the comedy entitled 
Extremes, the author has displayed about as much familiarity 
with actual life as might be acquired by a Trappist, who cheered 
his taciturn existence by perusing the columns of the Weekly 
Dispatch. But he writes with vigour and freshness, and his 
view of social topies is orthodox, according to the convictions 
of the play-going multitude, Hence his success. 


REVIEWS. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


E must not allow the month of August to pass by without 
saying a few words on the great literary festival which 
annually takes place at that period, namely, the meeting of the 
five sections or academies into which the French Institute is 
divided, as well as the yearly meeting of the Académie 
Frangaise. The chiéf attraction at the former of these séances 
was a very charming poem by M. Legouvé on the hero Manin. 
The poet very ingeniously couches his eulogy of Manin under 
the form of a dialogue between two girls to whom the exile had 
given lessons in Italian during his sojourn in Paris. One of these 
girls relates to the other all that she had known and observed of 
the poor man’s physical and moral snfferings, — as they 
= by his daughter's death, after the martyrdom of a lingering 
:— 
Mais ce martyr était tout co qui lui restait, 
Il la voyait souffrir! Oui! .... mais il la voyait!— 


lines of which the truth must come home to every one whose 
hearth and home have been made desolate by death. The whole 
subject was one which both politically and cay arg required 
very delicate handling. We can only state that M. Legouvé 
roved himself to be equal to the task. The following 
Sas contain a fine piece of irony. The poet is relating how 
poverty end distress of every kind prevented Manin from 
giving his lessons, and ultimately brought him to his grave :— 


Les legons en effet, jour & jour, s’ nt: 

Puis un matin, sa plume elle-méme s’est tue, 

Et quelques jours plus tard—on votait sa statue ! 


Of course, the great attraction of the séance of the Académie 
Frangaise ought to have been M. Villemain’s rapport on the 

rizes awarded and proposed. We confess, however, that the 
illustrious secretary seemed to us to fall far short of his wonted 
felicity. An eloquent passage, at the close, on the gradual con- 
quests wrought by the civilization of the West on the barbarism 
of the East, roused the audience from the state of somnolence 
into which the earlier portion had thrown them, and thus woke 
them up in time for the very interesting rapport on the prix 
Montyon, by M. St. Mare Girardin, who was listened to with an 
attention that never flagged. We have been gratified to find 
that all the books “crowned” by the Academy have already 
been favourably noticed in the columns of this journal. 


We have allowed M. Amédée Renée’s work on Madame de 
Montmorency,* the wife of Richelieu’s unfortunate victim, to 
reach a second edition without any notice from us. This, how- 
ever, is owing rather to the popularity of the author than to the 
remissness of his reviewer. For the first edition was sold off in 
a very short time. We see no valid reason why the book should 
have taken its title from the lady and not from the husband ; 
for it is with the latter that at least two-thirds of the volume 
are almost exclusively occupied. Though M. Renée speaks of 
Montmorency’s participation in the rebellion set on foot by Gaston 
d'Orléans with an indulgence which the Directeur of the Con- 
stitutionnel would be loath to extend to his own time, it cannot be 
denied that “le pére des soldats et le protecteur des poétes,” had 
about him a chivalrous generosity which wins the sympathies of 
everygne but a Richelieu, and does honour to the race of which 
he was the last representative. With regard to Madame de Mont- 
morency, Marie Wélice des Ursins, M. Renée seems to think that 
her obscurity is in the ratio of her worth, and that she would 
have risen to higher fame if she had succumbed to unruly passions. 
“ Entre les femmes célébres par le dévouement et l’amour, il n'y 
en a pas de plus grande que laveuve de Montmorency: maissavertu 
n‘a pas eu d’ombre et s'est ensévelie dans sa ——— This 
may be considered good writing when gauged by the literary stan- 
dard of the Consti(utionnel, but we doubt whether a Cousin or a 
De Sacy would have signed it. We have met with another sen- 
tence equally remarkable for turgid we ney,” Speaking of Mairet 
the poet, to whom Montmorency acted as Mecenas, M. Renée ex- 
claims—* Pouvait il manquer d’étre brave? II n’y avait pour 
cela qu’’ toucher le seuil de la maison de Montmorency.” ese 
little blemishes, which are only vestiges of M. Renée’s connexion 


* Madame de Montmoreney. Meurs et Caractéres au Dix-septidme Sidcle, 
Per Amédép Renée, Paris; Didot, London: Williams and Norgats. 1858, 


with a vapouring and vulgar journal—“ il n'y avait pour cela qu’a 
toucher le seuil du Cunstitutionnel”—do detract 
from the merit and interest of this volume as an éfude on the 
seventeenth cent M. Renée takes occasion to give us a 
description of the Hétel de Montmorency as a kind of pendant to 
the Hotel de Rambouillet, and so introduces us to Théophile de 
Viau, Mairet, and Boissat. It was in this circle that Madame 
de Montmorency acquired the name of Sylvie—the title of one of 
Mairet’s works—just as Malherbe conferred on the Marquise de 
Rambouillet the name of Arthénice. Our author acquits the 
wife of any share in the husband's guilt. We think he ought 
to have contented himself with the Scotch verdict of “not 
proven.” An appendix of nearly a hundred pages contains a mass 
of interesting matter more or less sevetenieek’ with the Maison de 
Montmorency. We shall always be glad to meet with M. de 
Renée on the neutral ground of the seventeenth century. 


We have before us several other works connected with the 
same period, which are now in course of publication. Among 
these we may mention the Mémoires of Mademoiselle de Mont- 
pensier,* the granddaughter of Henri IV., of which M. Chéruel 
1s giving us a new edition in the Bibliothéque Charpentier. The 
editor reserves for the fourth, or concluding volume, a notice on 
the life and memoirs, which we doubt not will amply sustain the 
reputation he has acquired by his previous publications. An 
earnest of this success is given us in the first volume, of which 
the preface enumerates some of the glaring imperfections which 
attach to earlier editions, copies most of them of those of 1735 
and 1746, in which the editors have allowed themselves all manner 
of mutilations and alterations by way of modernizing the style. 
“Pour moi,” says M. Chéruel, “je déclare qu’en présence du 
manuscrit apne de l’auteur je n’ai pas hésité & conserver 
les formes originales du o méme Jorsqu’il est incorrect.” On 
the am are of such a faithful reproduction of the ipsissima verba 
of the memoirs there cannot be two opinions. Other errors in 
earlier editions arose from the blunders of the copyists who were 
charged with the transcription of the original manuscript. The 
following may suffice as an example of the extent to which these 
errors reached :—Mademoiselle is made to say, in speaking of her 
father, Gaston d'Orléans, at the séances of the Fronde—“ I] par- 
loit de me marier : ce qui faisoit craindre 41a cour qu'il ne fat 
pour M. le Prince.” The manuscript runs, “Il parloit d’une 
maniére qui faisoit craindre,” &e. In another passage the ordi- 
nary editions represent Mademoiselle as stating that Saint Louis 
was born in an Abbaye which was not founded till long after his 
death ; whereas the manuscript, of which the copyist had skipped 
a line or two, merely speaks of an Abbaye built at Poissy, aw 
liew ot Saint Louis est né. The volume—for only one of the 
four is yet published—abounds with very useful notes, some of 
which contain information derived from unedited sources, while 
all witness to the industry and erudition of the editor. 

Another monument of editorial zeal is the new edition of the 
letters of Bussy-Rabutint under the auspices of M. Ludovic 
Lalanne, who has already published an excellent edition of 
Bussy’s Memoirs. This collection of letters, which extend over 
a period of twenty-seven years (1666—1+6g3), is to a certain extent 
unique. In general, published correspondence is a dialogue with 
only one speaker, if we may be pardoned such an Hibernianism. 
“Il n’enest point de méme ici. Sans doute dans la cLarmante ré- 
union, a laquelle il a convié l’élite des beaux esprits de son temps, 
Bussy joue le principal réle, mais chaque invité prend la parole & 
son tour. De la une variété de physionomie, de langage, et de su- 
jets, qu’on rencontrerait difficilement ailleurs.’ Thus in the first 
volume, out of 4o1 letters, one half are written by about forty 
different persons, the whole number of Bussy’s correspondents 
amounting to 150. We must refer the reader to M. Lalanne’s 
— for full information as to the sources from which he has 

erived all the improvements which render this edition superior 
to its predecessors. The editor’s name alone is a sufficient 
voucher that anything he puts his hand to will be conscien- 
tiously done. The oliien will be completed in six volumes. 
The two before us—all that have yet appeared—contain 806 
letters and extend from 1666 to 1675. A large number of these 
letters are unedited. 


M. Mazéres has recently published three octavo volumes en- 
titled Comédies et Souvenirs.~ The Comédies are fourteen in 
number, five of which are of Mazéres’ own composition, and the 
remaining nine are the joint productions of himself and Picard, 
Ancelot, Empis (the present director of the Théatre Frangais), 
and M. Scribe. The Souvenirs are in the shape of Avant-pr 
to each of these plays, and contain a large amount of amusing 
anecdotes and literary small-talk of every kind, All these plays 
have been acted at Paris theatres, and some of them created a 
furor to the tune of nearly a hundred representations. Will M. 
Mazéres meet with as warm a reception from the reading as from 
the playgoing public? If he does, it will be owing more to his 
Souvenirs than to his Comédies. For in the former the defects of 
joint authorship, which come out more vividly in a book 


* Mémoires de Mademoiselle de Mi ier. Collationnées sur le manu- 
~ autographe, par A. Chérucl. Tom. i, Paris: Charpentier. London: 
1858. 
Cc nce de Roger de Rabutin, Comte de Bussy, avec sa Famille 
et ses Amis (1666—1693). Nouvelle Edition, par Ludovie 
Tomes i.ii. Paris: Charpentier. London: Jeffs. 1858. ; 
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London: Williams and Norgate, 1858. 
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than on the stage, have no place. They are written ina very 
pleasing style, and only make us regret that they did not encroac 
more largely upon the space occupied by the plays. The whole 
of these we do not pretend to have read, but we do not think 
that they serve, so far as they are joint performances, to corrobo- 
rate that theory of the excellences of literary partnership which 
M. Legouvé endeavoured to establish in his Discours de Reception 
at the Académie Frangaise. Inacountry like France, where the 
drama is a living reality, not a conventional vehicle for inhaling 
bad air and worse jokes, a collection of plays like the one before 
us is useful as a photograph of the times. Such at least seems 
to us to be pre-eminently the case with these volumes. We 

in succession from the Restoration to the Government of July, 
and thence through the Republic to the Empire, and in each case 
we see exhibited the gusts of passion which swayed the wayward 
caprices of the hour and the day. 

In the absence of any publications of a more serious character 
—for the month of August has been particularly barren of works 
of note—we turn to a pile of books of the Bibliothéque des Chemins 
de Fer, an excellent series which of late has received some very 
interesting additions. First among these must be placed a new 
volume by the veteran Saintine, the author of Picciola. Une 
Maitresse de Louis XITI.* is a very amusing book, and, in spite 
of its title, which might lead one to augur unfavourably of its con- 
tents, is by no means too décolleté for that shrine of purity and 
tea-trays the drawing-room table. Louise de La Porte isa young 
girl of whom Louis XIII. has got sight on a visit to Mademoiselle 
de Lafayette at the Convent of Sainte Marie de la Visitation. 
Eustache Lesneur, while painting an altarpiece at the convent, 
is possessed with a passion no less fervent, and far more pure, 
than that which the monarch conceives for the same object. 
Meanwhile Richelieu, who hates Mademoiselle de Lafayette, 
and is fearful of her influence over the king, does all he 
can to further the unlawful desigus of the Tatter, and ac- 
cordingly persuades, or rather forces, one Marillac, whose life 
depends on the cardinal’s nod, to marry Louise, on condition that 
the marriage rite be strictly confined to what passes within 
the walls of the church: a husband he must only be in name. 
To this agreement Marillac is induced to consent, partly by 
menaces, and partly by the promise of a lucrative post about the 
Court, Richelieu’s object being to place Madame de Marillac 
within easy reach of royal seductions. Meanwhile Louise, who 
had given her heart to Lesneur, undergoes a violent revulsion of 
feeling at finding him, as she erroneously supposes, in liaison 
with a woman of more than questionable morality, and out of 
chagrin and despair accepts the hand of Marillae, little dreaming 
of the conditions by which the contract was limited, and of the 
dangers to which she was exposed. The sequel of the story we 
must leave the reader to psn from M. Saintine’s pages. We 
content ourselves with stating that the rectitude and purity of 
the girl defeated the wiles of a Cardinal and the lust of a King. 
The tale leaves Louise where it found her, in the Convent of the 
Visitation, while Eustache Lesneur entered the Chartreuz. 
“C'est lA qu'il composa sa galerie de St. Bruno. Dans cette 
longue suite de chetis-d’ceuvre, il est des traits jeux, il est 
une expression naive de physionomie, qui mal lui, se répé- 
térent frequemment sous son pinceau. Cette jeune fille 
agenouillée devant l’autel; ce jeune acolyte qui, le front baissé, 
tient un flambeau; cet ange qui descend du ciel pour saluer le 
saint homme, ils ont tous trois la figure de Louise.” 

We interrupt for a moment our notice of the Bibliotheque des 
Chemins de Fer in order to beg the reader to contrast with M. 


Saintine’s story the revolting bestiality which is now creat- | 


ing such a furor in Paris, thanks to the extravagant eulogies 
of Sainte-Beuve in the Moyitewr, and to the caustic criticism 
of M. Rigault in the Débats. We allude to Fanny,t by M. 
Ernest Feydeau, which is now at a third, and will soon, we doubt 
not, reach a fourth edition. The idea of the book is simpl 
this—a lover jealous of a husband. It will be admitted that YM. 
Feydeau may at least lay claim to originality of conception. 
Every one, too, will admire the peculiar delicacy with which the 
rise of this jealousy is portrayed. Fanny desists from her visits 
to her paramour for six vesks on account of the illness of one 
of her children; whereupon the said paramour exclaims with 
amusing naiveté—if anything so revolting as this juxtaposition of 
motherly love and devilish lust can provoke a smile—‘‘a force 
de songer 4 cet enfant, je me surpris 4 penser au mari.” We 
do not propose to pursue the analysis of this book any further ; 
much less do we intend to accompany the lover to a certain 
balcony, to which he climbs one night in order to satisfy himself 
whether certain strict injunctions, which jealousy has prompted 
him to im on Fanny, are not departed from on the occasion 
of the husband’s return home. We content ourselves with asking, 
what must be thought of a Government which admits into the 
columns of its official ty an elaborate eulogy of a volume 
filled from beginning to end with a cold, cynical, microscopic 
analysis of the coarsest forms of animal lust? Does it not 
itself open to the charge of conniving at the materialism whic: 
is rapidly quenching all the higher aspirations of France, and of 
seeking to drown in the beastly sinks of sensuality all that may 
be left of political ardour in the nation. 


* Une Maitresse de Louis XIII. Par X. B. Saintine. Paris: Hachette 
(Bibl. des Chemins de Fer), London: Jeffs, 1858. 
t+ Fanny. Etude, par Ernest Foydeau. Paris. London; Jeffs, 1858. 


|. for the other. 


But to return to M. Hachette. The next volume of his Railway 
Library that we have to notice is a Roman historique, by M. 
Alfred des Essarts,* which, in the general cast of the story, has 
so much analogy with that of M Saintine’s work, that the 
analysis we have given of the one might serve, mutatis mutandis, 
e have only to change from Paris to Florence, 
and there too we find the love-sick king—a Frangois de Medici 
instead of a Louis XIII.—the faithful wife, the vain glorious and 
faithless husband, the foiled arts of seduction, and ultimately the 
ducal marriage, which is soon veiled in a shroud. The general 
tone of this work is too melodramatic, but the author has shown 
considerable art in the way in which he occasionally introduces 
to our notice the great men of the time. One of the best drawn 
characters in the book is that of the court fool Gruntone. 

The Vierge du Libant is a kind of oriental Jeanne d’Are, 
which M. Enault’s fertile imagination has pictured to us with 
great power, aided by all the appliances of scenery, social habits, 
and the like, which the author derived from a lengthened stay in 
the Holy Land. The story (exciting enough in its Ho nro he 
is put into the mouth of a monk at the convent of Mar-Antoun, 
in one of the gorges of Lebanon. This monk turns out to be a 
Frenchman, Fabien @’Herville by name, who went to the East in 
a sulky fit after the Revolution of 1830, and there fell in with 
the Vierge du Liban, the Princesse Mirane, to whose fortunes he 
attached himself. It was the grave of Mirane in the garden of 
the convent which excited M. Enault’s curiosity, and to satisfy 
that curiosity M. Fabien told the tale recorded in the volume 
before us. 

As Madame Charles Reybaud is a very  popaler writer, we think 
it right to caution those who may be induced to buy every book 
that bears her name, to make an exception of the Cabaret de 
Gaubert,t which they will find a | bad investment, unless 
they bangen to be opium merchants. Fortunately the pages are 
few and the print is large, so itis soon over. But apart from this 
source of consolation, for which we are truly thankful, the book 
is really very heavy reading. We are confident that those critics 
who have given it a puff as per schedule, must either have not 
read the book, or else must have been operated on by extraneous 
considerations. 

The Martyr des Chaumelles,§ on the other hand, by M. Gou- 
dall, is a very touching picture of rustic life, not as seen from 
the idyllic point of view, but as shrouded in the ignorance and 
degradation which we so often find among an agricultural popu- 
lation. An old and paralytic father who is breaten and starved 
by the children—daughter and son-in-law—to whom he has sur- 
rendered all his substance, and who now deny him shelter and 
food, and whose only support and consolation is a young orphan 
girl whom he took to his hearth as sn infant,—such are the prin- 
cipal elements of a story which is written with considerable power, 
and of which the interest is well sustained. 


YOUNG POETS.| 


Ts accomplishment of writing verse is graceful in youth, 
‘and the common propensity to print the compositions which 
have pleased the domestic circle is as natural as the habit of 
framing the not less interesting works of art which most young 
ladies produce in water-colours. The desire of publication corre- 
sponds to the loftier ambition of a place on the walls of an 
exhibition, but, unfortunately, title-pages and publishers’ names 
are to be had on paying for them without the risk of rejection 
by any hanging committee. After all, the verses of young poets 
are perhaps more interesting than the monotonous sketches of 
their sisters. The three trees on the left, the lake on the right, 
the church tower in the middle distance, and the blue hill behind 
with the white cloud near it, are all copied from the style of a 
single drawing-master, while verse-writers contrive in one little 
volume to include faint reminiscences of several established poets. 
Mr. Lee, the author of Petronilla, has several imitations of 
Tennyson, one of i Poe, one of Browning—including a 
borrowed line—one of Kingsley, and a little composition which, 
in its pu and story, is a somewhat audacious plagiarism 
from Wordsworth’s well-known poem “ We are Seven.” The 
statistical critic remarks with a certain interest the indications 
thus presented of the literary tastes which prevail among the 
rising generation. Any nursery will suggest to an accurate 
observer the tone and manner which prevail in the household ; 
and literary memories which have the misfortune to reach thirty 
years back may well produce a feeling of surprise at the total 
absence of Byronic inspiration. Recent poetasters are uniformly 
sentimental and moral, and in general eminently religious. The 


* Francois de Medici. Par Alfred des Essarts. Roman Historique. 
Paris: Hachette. London: Jeffs. 1858. , 
+ La Vierge du Liban. Par Louis Enault. Paris. London: Jeffs. 1858, 


- t Le Cabaret de Gaubert. Par Madame Charles Reybaud. Paris: 


Hachette. London: Jeffs. 1858. 

§ Le Martyr des Chawmelles. Par Louis Goudall. Paris: Hachette. 
London: Jeffs. 1858. 

|| Two Millions. By William Allen Butler. 

Poems. By William Tidd Matson. 

Petronilla, and other Poems. By Frederick George Lee. Sree 

The Hermit of the Pyrenees, and other Miscellaneous Poems, By 
Rednaxela, 


Common Sense; or, Humbug Attacked, Part II, By John Bull, jun, 
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sympathy which once prevailed for melodramatic infidels of a 
piratical disposition has given way to a more natural a for 
the domestic relations, and for the liturgical or sabbatical obser- 
vances of the writer's peculiar sect. As Byron is obsolete, it is 
not perhaps surprising that the cool and polished compositions 
of the eighteent century seem to have passed into utter oblivion. 
Cowper’s remnant of popularity depends almost entirely on 
theological associations ; and modern versifiers seem to be wholly 
Neve 2 wpe with the neatness, the lucidity, and the worldly 
knowledge which have converted so — of Pope’s lines into 
proverbs. It is almost inexcusable in would-be satirists, writing 
in decasyllabic couplets, to copy the versification of Mr. Planche’s 
burlesques, instead of studying the Dunciad and the famous 
imitations of Horace. The American author of Two Millions is 
not devoid of a certain kind of ability, and in the course of a 
poem which is laudably brief he several times lights on a spirited 
and vigorous line; but poetry, though it is compatible with 
moral license, and even with cynical coarseness, repudiates vul- 

arity, slang, and facetious smartness. Cockneyism, whether at 

ew York or in London, produces a repulsive effect by rhymes 
such as ogres and ftogas, vista and sister; and in an age when 
verse of a certain kind is almost as common as prose, there is no 
reason for tolerating the couplet-— 


Where everybody should possess a clear 
Net padi at least ten thousand a year. 


The story of Zwo Millions is of the kind which is probably 
familiar to the readers of the English penny journals, or of that 
American Miscellany which frequently occupies an entire page 
in the advertising sheets of the New York newspapers. A 
millionaire of the Christmas Chimes species is found dead, with 
a torn will in his hands; and while his greedy relations are 
doubting whether they shall set ap the unknown bequests or 
maintain the intestacy, a meritorious widow among the number, 
sitting by the e, finds that Firkin is, after all, not dead, and 
naturally su s to the administration of the coveted two 
millions. The name of “ Firkin,” the sneers at wealth, and the 
characteristic recompence of disinterested virtue in hard money, 
are the commonplaces of the school which owns Mr. Dickens as 
its master ; but under different circumstances of society and edu- 
cation Mr. Butler might ony have acquired a moderate 
literary reputation. The legal difficulty threatened by the will, 
which might have been accidentally cancelled in the death 
struggle, is ingenious and probably new; and there is an approach 
to epigrammatic antithesis in the description of the rich man’s 
Sunday, when you might have always found 


His visible coach outside the visible church. 


The English author of Connon Sense, ay a professional 
artist, may possibly possess the quality which he undertakes to 
celebrate, although an unfortunate ignorance of logic, of grammar, 
and of metre, renders him unable to express his confused and 
inconsecutive thoughts in verse. Criticism is wasted on a poet who 
makes Wilson rhyme to Dobson, and who supposes that ‘‘ Jupiter 
with Juno noses rub” is a verse of any definable kind. Béranger 
says that his own early poems were regulated by two parallel 
lines, drawn down the paper, to measure the length of the verses, 
and it is not unlikely that the author of Common Sense has been 
indebted to some similar contrivance for the form of his compo- 
sition. On the other hand, he is so far original that he has 
apparently never read the works of any poet, and on one occa- 
sion, under the influence of natural feeling, he deviates into plain 
English and pleasant metre :— 

Suffice it, what he found, he wished to find, 

A woman suited to home, heart and mind, 


In whom he could r , and never grieve him, 
So to her care with child and easel leave him. 
* * * * 
Thy own blue heaven softly smiling o’er us, 


The poet who has thought proper to read his Christian or 
surname backward into “ Rednaxela” is apparently well edu- 
cated, and not deficient in ability; but the Hermit the 
Pyrenees labours under the not unfrequent defect of bein 
utterly unreadable. The metre is one which Southey—an 
Shelley in his boyhood—attempted in vain to naturalize, after 
— similar abortive efforts, from Samson Agonistes down- 
wards. The poem begins thus :— 

None knew the dweller on that rugged ‘ 
» expressive eyes 
Shone with a me 
Like those fair golden stars, 
Distant and wonderful, 
Which rouse our speculation as we gaze, &c. &c. 


Short iambics of unequal length, never running into one another, 
may sometimes be appropriate to apostrophes and interrupted 
utterances ; but they admit of no musical prolongation of rhythm, 
and they are especially unsuited to narrative. The hero of the 
story is sufficiently described in the lines which we have 
quoted, although it may be ne to add that, in accordance 
with modern tradition, he is a virtuous and benevolent recluse, 
and not a Byronic brigand. The hermit saves a hunter who 
had fallen down a precipice, intercedes for a repentant Magdalene, 
generally acts as a Providence to the neighbouring valleys, and 


occasionally indulges in a pious morning soliloquy on the peak 
of an adjacent mountain. such occur in 
actual life, it is not necessary to point out any defects or incon- 
sistencies which may jar upon the observer of their poetical 
career; yet it is surprising that writers of fiction should almost 
unanimously combine to forget the large share which mental and 
moral weariness occupies among the motives of human action. 
The solitary philanthropist or misanthropist of novels and poems 
would, in a real Pyrenean valley, go mad for want of something 
to do and to think of, unless he had sufficient vigour of character 
to exchange his sublime existence for the employment of breaking 
stones on the road, or of correcting the press for some publisher 
of contemporary poetry. 

Mr. F. G. Lee appears to be the author of an Oxford prize 
poem ; and he has studied several popular styles of composition, 
and is not without that musical ear which affords the most cer- 
tain test of poetical faculty. His defects consist in an absence of 
vigorous thought, in incapacity to tell a plain story, and in an 
intolerable ostentation of the weak sile of decorative reli- 
gion. As Mr. Lee denounces the opponents of Church-rates, 
and appears recently to have resided at Oxford, it may be su 

sed that he professes to belong to the Church of ‘england; 

ut it seems the principal purpose of his poems is to advocate the 
worship of the Virgin Mary, the invocation of saints and of 
guardian angels, and the paradoxical belief that, notwith- 
standing the evidence of the Woburn rent-roll, all lay owners 
of Church property are subject to a mysterious curse. All 
this is enforced with the intolerant dogmatism of a young 
man who desires neither to express his own conviction nor to 
convince others, but to call attention to his courage in pledging 
himself to unpopular puerilities. His ideal village was never 


Cursed with those importations from abroad 
Three centuries ago ; 


and, apparently, it still places the Virgin Mary on a level with 
the Divinity, even if the parochial service is tet conducted by 
monks from some neighbouring convent. As Mr. Lee grows 
older, he will perhaps discover that, if he devotes himself to some 
rosaic occupation, he will no longer be driven into imaginary 
eresies in the hope of attaching a special interest to his verses. 

bi A however, he wishes to cultivate his undoubted talent for 
poetical composition, he will do well to profit by a friendly hint 
that it is necessary to think seriously as well as to practise 
the rhythmical effects of language strung together by the sound. 
One of the poems which is most exempt from conceits, although 
it is neither original nor pregnant with meaning, will prove that 
Mr. Lee might, with due cultivation and careful thought, attain 
a respectable position in literature :— 

They have buried her here to-day, 

Sink, sun, too joyous and bright, 

They have buried her here to-day, 

deepening grey twilight, 

tay, lingerin, 

And The wight. 

They have buried her here to-day, 

Sorrow and darkness for me, 

They have buried her here to-day, 

By the broad and unquiet sea, 

By the restless, soothing sea, 

In its wild immensity. 

They have buried her here to-day, 

When my burning tears were shed, 

have bested here to-day, 

And my heart grows h as lead, 

My heart grows heavy as 

And my grief is deep for the silent dead. 


One touch of nature makes even dilettanti of the Roman Catholic 
renaissance once more akin to the rest of the world. The “rest- 
less, soothing sea” is borrowed from the “ cruel, crawling foam” 
of a writer who uniformly protests against modern medievalism, 
of which we cannot but feel that Mr. Lee represents only the 
most affected and unreal phase. 

Mr. Matson might have a better excuse for bringing forward 
sectarian peculiarities, as it appears that he is a minister of the 
Independent sect; but perhaps he may really believe in his 
peculiar creed, instead of using it alternately as an ornamental 
trinket and as a challenge to an incredulous world. There is 
more gentleness and smoothness than vigour in Mr. Matson’s 
poems, but it is gratifying to find that among the religious 
teachers of the Nonconformists so much taste, refinement, and 
good,feeling can be found. The collection contains a few political 
sonnets expressing the dogmas of popular Liberalism, but there 
is not a word of hostility to bishops, to liturgies, to endowments, 
or to surplices. Mr. Matson cultivates domestic affections 
with an earnestness which is perhaps somewhat inconsistent 
with publicity. There are birthday poems to his father, to his 
sister, to his aunt, who rhymes with chauat, and especially to a 
wife, whose virtues he is never tired of celebrating. The error 
of mistaking sentiment for imagination is common and natural, 
especially in youth, but great poets alone have a right to be 
egotistical, because they have the power of typifying the passions 
and fortunes of mankind in their own. Lovers gi with the 
art of versifying are quite right in composing love verses, but if 
they are wise, they will be contented with the applause of the 
original audience, consisting of the muse and heroine of their 
Bong. 
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Mr. Matson’s poems in general display taste rather than genius, 
and, in common with most of his contemporaries, he borrows 
without limit or concealment from the authors whom he naturally 


‘admires. There are several direct imitations of the peculiar 


metre of In Memoriam, but as all modern writers of verse attempt 
to echo Mr. Tennyson, it is more interesting to trace the influ- 
ence of poets who have not so undisputed a possession of the 
popular ear. There is a poem on “* Death,” directly taken from 
the passages in Queen Mab which are obviously borrowed from 
Thalaba :— 
for she sleepeth— 

Poth still and motionless ; 

Her bosom’s beat is hushed, 

And not the light pulsation of a breath 

Disturbs the pallid lip. 


The graceful translation from Bion of the “ Death of Adonis” 
takes its character from Shelley's later style. A poem called 
“* Lady Alice Fleming” reproduces the peculiar metre and manner 
of Mrs. Browning, especially in the absurdly lyrical form of the 
colloquial passages :— 

Sir, I thank you for your wooing, 

And — your heart’s undoing. 

Much I pity you, and if 

I could, a kindred love would learn. 

Sorry am I, sir, to grieve you, 

But not loving, can but leave you; 

And I trust, where next you love, 

Your love will meet a kind return. 


Ordinary aspirants to poetic fame would save themselves some 
disappointment by considering the rare combination of powers 
which distinguishes the true masters of the art. Sixty years 
ago, young versifiers thought it sufficient to compress a few 
propositions of the most unimaginative kind into couplets endin 
with accurate rhymes. Their successors have learned to feel, 
and at least to cultivate a sense of beauty; but they have for- 
gotten to think, and consequently their verses have neither vigour 
nor substance. If it were possible to abstract the metre and the 
imaginative colouring from the arguments of great poets, there 
would still remain an abundant residue of wisdom in its most 
concentrated form. The most ornamented speeches in Shak- 
speare labour with a weight of meaning which seems as if it 
could scarcely be expressed within a reasonable compass. Dante 
says more in a stanza than an ordinary writer in a canto; and 
in general it may be assumed that the imagery of great poets 
is but the form in which profound thought seeks to render itself 
intelligible to the world. The more recent poets, who at present 
serve as models to a younger generation, are no exceptions to 
the rule which associates the production of beautiful results with 
intellectual power. Wordsworth was the teacher of a philosophy 
of his own; the enigmas of Mr. Tennyson’s In Memoriam 
are as complicated and as worthy of solution as those of Shak- 
speare’s sonnets; and Mr. Browning conveys, with imperfect 
success, in a fragmentary language, the conclusions of a vigorous 
and masculine understanding. ‘The richest colours are useless 
in the hands of an artist who has nothing to paint; and the small 
poets of the present day seem to suffer in common from their 
universal want of a subject. 


CHRONICLES AND MEMORIALS OF GREAT BRITAIN 
AND IRELAND.* 


i] noticing the first two volumes of the historical series pro- 
jected by the Master of the Rolls, we expressed our approval 
of the determination to bring out the works which are to be 
published without regard to chronological order, and, instead of 

lacing the whole undertaking under one general editor, to leave 

e editor of each work independent, and alone responsible for 
the execution of his share. e regret to find that our opinion 
on these points is not shared by a very diligent and successful 
investigator of our national records, Dr. auli, who, in the 
preface to the newly published volume of his History of England, 
makes the following remarks on the scheme :— 


It shows once more what masses of important matter have hitherto been 
almost entirely withheld from the li public, how much desire and on 
will there is to remedy this evil, but at the same time what an inability there 
is to lay hold of the thing by the right end, and to draw the somewhat 
humbling, but beneficial, lessons which are offered by the shipwreck of the 
Record Commission, or of the English Historical Society. The very praise- 
worthy zeal of the present Master of the Rolls has, indeed, irr | in once 
more obtaining from Government means for the publication of the older 
chronicles and ts; but, instead of working on a thoroughly well-con- 
sidered plan, and under sufficient scientific superintendence, it 1s thought 
enough to entrust a set of people with this or that task, which they may 
execute in total independence of each other. The text alone, with the most 
necessary emendations and a short introduction, is required ; for the goodness 
of the ormance each individual remains answerable. Moreover, the new 
collection will be without any internal connexion, while one editor occupies 
himself with the Saxon period, another with ecclesiastical or literary history, 
one with the fourteenth century, and another with the sixteenth....... 
Once more, then, it is greatly to be lamented that, as may be foreseen, from 
the want of a school, and from contempt for system, those concerned in the 
undertaking will by no means supply that which, with such excellent means, 
might without much difficulty be performed by a combination of competent 

discerning guidance 


men under 
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We must avow our entire inability to agree with this , 
Dr. Pauli appears to have overlooked two great considevatines 
which have malady regarded in the formation of the scheme 
—time and money. e believe that the Master of the Rolls, 
instead of having failed to profit by former experience, has 
drawn from it a most important and salutary lesson, and that his 
plan is really well-considered, because it disregards that me- 
thodical arrangement to which alone Dr. Pauli would apply the 
epithet. The Monumenta Historica Britannica were projected 
on such a _——_ as our learned historian requires, and the result 
was one volume produced in twenty-six years, at a cost which 
forbade the continuation of the work. Of the Recueil des 
Historiens de la France, the first volume was published in 
1738—after how long preparation we do not know. The preface 
to the fourteenth volume, which is now before us, begins by 
ee why that volume, having been promised for immediate 
ublication in = did not actually appear until twenty years 
ter; and in 1855 the work had only reached its twenty-first 
volume, which, as Sir John Romilly remarks in his letter to the 
Lords of the Treasury, “ includes no documents later than the 
ear 1328.” The progress of the German collection, under 
Dr. Pertz, has indeed been more rapid; yet it, having (we 
believe) been undertaken as long ago as 1821, has as yet only 
roduced fourteen volumes, which reach no further than the 
ginning of the twelfth century. These facts appear to us to 
ak very forcibly against attempting, in the present stage, any 
elaborate chronological system, and to Bp i our Government 
in setting aside Mr. Stevenson’s proposal to continue the Monw- 
menta with no other change than that from folio to octavo. 

With regard to the question of editorship, we are no less 
decidedly opposed to Dr. Pauli. With a superintending editor, 
everything has to be done twice, and the delay which arises 
from this is but poorly compensated by any greater perfection 
which the work may receive. The superintendent must wait for 
his assistants, anc they must wait forhim. He must keep them 
in good humour, and must keep himself in good humour with 
them. Then, again, how many years of service may we, On an 
average, — from such a superintendent—reckoning from the 
time when he has attained sufficient reputation to be foray 
entrusted with so important a task? One editor dies, and the 
next has to learn his business; and so the thing is protracted 
without end. 

The financial comparison of the two schemes is thus set forth 

by the Master of the Rolls :— 
_ The plan referred to by Mr. Stevenson would involve, in order to secure 
its efficient working, the creation of an historical board, of which some gentle- 
man should be the director, with a staff of editors and transcribers under 
him ; and this would occasion the necessity of periodical reports of progress, 
and, in fact, a complete establishment. hile, on the other hand, ubli- 
cation of the ancient historians and historical documents, if their Lordships 
should favourably entertain the pro I have suggested, could be carried 
on with perfect ease under the direction of the Master of the Rolls, and with- 
out any additional expense, except the payment to the editors, and the cost 
of printing and publishing the works. 

Moreover, without anticipating for our own country any such 
violent convulsions as those which have checked the progress of 
the French collection, it is easy to imagine circumstances which 
would be fatal to a scheme requiring any very great number of 
years for its execution. The House of Commons might reason- 
ably be startled by the cost of a work carried on at great expense, 
or might, however unreasonably, become weary of seeing an 
annual vote for it in the estimates for a century or two together ; 
and some morning the Director and his staff might find themselves 
suddenly in the condition of poor Mr.Otto Miindler. Financially, 
therefore, as well as on other grounds, speed is an important 
condition. We may add another consideration which relates to 
the pocket, not of the nation, but of the purchaser—that, when 
the publication is long protracted, the earlier volumes become 
rare helen the later ones appear, so that complete sets are ren- 
dered unuttainable except at high prices: This is 
already the case, not only as to the French, but as to the much 
more recent an collection. 

The main object is, that we should have what is to be had as 
soon as may be consistent with proper cure in the production of 
it—we, and not our great-grandchildren ; and the nt scheme 
will give us all this in a less number of years that which 
was spent on the single volume of Monuwmenta. By the time 
when the work would have been complete on the more elaborate 

lan, half-a-dozen generations will have been able to enjoy the 

nefit of Sir John Romilly’s series; and then, if something 

better should be desired, posterity may set about a new edition 
which, having the present collection for its basis, may be execu 
with every improvement that pene may have suggested at 
a comparatively small expense of labour and within a reasonable 
time. The want of chronological arrangement, indeed, may be in 
the main remedied, as soon as the present series is completed, 
simply indicating the order in which the volumes enpte be la 
No doubt there will be inequalities in the execution. But in 
any case, there would be some defect of thiskind. Indeed, ifthe 

itioation were to last as long as that of the French Recueil 
ss already lasted, the of knowledge would produce an 
immense inequality between the work of the earlier and that of 
the later editors. As it is, we have no fear that incompetent 
men will be chosen for the work ; and those who are chosen will 
labour all the more zealously because, as Sir John Romilly 
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observes, each of them will have the undivided credit of his per- 
formance. 

We cannot but think that Dr. Pauli’s judgment is seriously 
affected by his peculiar circumstances. The period embraced in 
the scheme ends with the death of Henry VII. ; and it is pre- 
cisely to that point that Dr. Pauli has already brought down his 
History of England. To him, therefore, it matters not at what 
pace the publication may:proceed. He has gained an acquain- 
tance with part of its contents by laboriously deciphering manu- 
scripts, instead of being able to read the same matter in con- 
venient printed volumes, Of part he is necessarily ignorant, and 
the publication of it will come too late for his purpose. Such 
being the case, we cannot wonder that Dr. Pauli indulges in the 
contemplation of an ideal superior to the base considerations of 
time and money—that he looks down with pitying contempt on 
the endeavours of us poor “ school”-less English to do something 
in our poor ignorant fashion for ourselves as well as for posterity. 
But we imagine that, if he were still engaged on some early 
portion of his subject, he would be as earnest as ourselves in 
preferring the Poa which promises the greatest practical useful- 
ness to that which would best agree with the perfect idea of a 
great historical collection. 


The new series advances rapidly. The third volume, containing 
Lives of Edward the Confessor, has been already reviewed in 
these pages. Four more have just appeared. Twelve are an- 
nounced as being in the press, a many others as in preparation— 
for the most part, under the care of gentlemen whose reputation 
is already such as to be a sufficient warranty for the quality of 
their performances. Leaving for a future notice three of the 
new volumes, we shall confine ourselves at present to the Lives 
of Illustrious Henries, written by John Capgrave, and edited by 

r. Hingeston. 

The editor’s enthusiasm for his author, which we remarked in 
reviewing Capgrave’s Chronicle, has now reached a rather alarm- 
ing development, for not only is Capgrave styled “this great 
man,” but Mr. Hingeston goes so far as to defend him for 
lauding the Lancastrians as legitimate sovereigns in the day of 
their power, and for micrany | them as usurpers after their fall. 
Moreover, Mr. Hingeston has published, uniformly with the 
official series, a translation of the Illustrious Henries—intended, 
we presume, for a class of persons who are likely to find the 
book interesting, but who would like to read the old monk in 
modern English rather than in his own easy Latin. We cannot 
suppose this class to be very numerous, and, for ourselves, we 
doubt whether the book was worth publishing at all— much 
more whether it was worth publishing among the Chronicles and 
Memorials, inasmuch as it does not seem likely to contribute a 
single fact of any value to British history. 


Capgrave wrote for the benefit of Henry VI., in order (as he 
says) that the king, by becoming acquainted with the deeds of 
his eminent namesakes, might be incited to imitate their virtue. 
The worthies of whom he treats are six emperors, includin 
Henry the Fowler, of Germany, who never received the imperia 
crown—six kings of England, the patron of the work himself 
being one—and twelve other personages, among whom are a 
king of Denmark and Henry I. of France. At first sight we are 
rather startled by the idea that a devout churchman should have 
chosen for his exemplars of life such princes as Henry III. of 
Germany, who took it on himself to depose popes—as Henry IV., 
the lifelong opponent of the papacy, who died under excom- 
munication—as Henry V., who imprisoned Pope Paschal and 
his cardinals—as the first English Henry, who drove St. Anselm 
into banishment—or as Henry II., the antagonist of Becket. 
Capgrave, however, when he cannot praise, can point a moral. 
The sins of the Henries against the hierarchy were atoned for 
by penance, or were punished by judgments; or, at least, the 
biographer can tell his own sovereign to avoid the imitation of their 
faults. With regard to the name, the good monk exults that it 
is one which had not been borne by pagans, and he favours us 
with a curious piece of etymology :— 

Puto quod ex Hebreea lin; use omnium lin mater est, sum t 
Hen enim, Ecce fontem vel Eece 


sonat; Ri sive Rei, Pastor meus sive Pabulum mewm est; et Cus, Althiops 
vel Tenebrosus. 


Of all which learning use is forthwith made by an allegorical 
application to the duties of the king. 

In the first Book, which relates to the Henries of Germany, 
the materials are derived from very scanty sources—Martinus 
Polonus and Godfrey of Viterbo—the latter a writer of ve 
little authority, as may be seen by the nursery tale which is 
copied from him as an account of Sony III. The whole of this 
part is full of gross blunders, and these reach their height in the 
chapter on Henry IV., which Mr. Hingeston has exposed in his 
introduction, although without exhausting its inaccuracies. In 
short, the first portion of the work is utterly worthless. 

The second division, which relates to our own history, is some- 
what less bad. But here, again, there is little else than very 
slovenly compilation from a very slender stock of authorities— 
the only ge arr, being a few such little traits as that Capgrave 
heard the bells of London ring at the birth of Henry VI., that 
he saw the Princess Philippa sail for Norway, and that he was 
present at the foundation of Eton College. His lamentation on 
pr decay of the navy might perhaps deserve to be extracted ; 
and in 


third part there may possibly be something original | 


in his life of Bishop Henry le Despencer, of Norwich, which 
Wharton had already published in the Anglia Sacra. But the 
rest of the book might, in so far as we can see, have been with- 
out loss allowed to remain in manuscript to the end of time. 
Its only value is to show how little a man who was among the 
most learned of his age had been able to learn as to the history 
of his own and other countries. 

Two manuscripts of the work exist—the author's autograph at 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, and one of more ornamental 
execution, which is in the British Museum, and is supposed to 
have been the copy presented to Henry VI. Mr. tin eston 
has taken his text from the second of these, “as it seemed most 
likely that it would contain the author's latest corrections ;” but 
it is quite clear from the collations which are given that the work 
of the scribe was inaccurately done, and that Capgrave himself can 
never have examined it with care, as it often makes nonsense of 
sg where the — manuscript is correct and intelligible. 

ere, therefore, Mr. Hingeston has made a serious mistake ; 
and for our own part we strongly entertain the opinion that the 
printed text of a book (unless it be one in which there is some 
special reason for literally copying a manuscript) ought always 
to present the best reading, the others finding their place in the 
notes. 

Mr. Hingeston is disposed to overdo his work. The analysis 
which he gives in his preface is quite —. except in so 
far ag it points out the errors and other deficiencies of his author. 
There is, too, between this and his former volume, much useless 
repetition. He expressly defends the unusual fulness of his 
index, which seems, in so far as we can calculate by the eye to 
be about half as long as the entire Henriad; and we should be 
less unwilling to admit the defence if the matter of the book were 
more valuable. But we have no hesitation in saying that the 
Glossary is superfluous, or nearly so. Here, for instance, is a 
list of the words explained in the first page which we open on :— 

Parisius, Parliamentum, Pascha, Passagium (a ), Passio, Patria 
(in the general sense of country), Patriarchia, Patrimonialis, Pausatio, 


Pensio, Pentecoste, Peregrinatio, Perendinare, Personaliter, Pertinentia, 
Pincerna. 


The whole of this page might have been saved by a note ex- 
plaining what were the five patriarchal churches of Rome ; for 
the rest of the words are such as every ordinary reader of Latin 
must either know already, or must understand with certainty 
from the context in which they are found. If every one of Mr. 
Hingeston’s brother-editors should turn his own Du Cange in 
pr Dan there will be a fearful waste of type and paper in the 
whole. 

We refrain from eriticising Mr. Hingeston further, and wish 
to part with him in kindness. His faults at present are on the 
right side—over-zeal for his author, over-valuation of the work 
which he edits, unnecessary pains and copiousness in illustration. 
These faults he may easily correct; and we shall be glad to meet 
= again in the promised Collection of Royal and Historical 

tters. 


REN &.* 


\HE name of René has become ried among modern French 
writers to express what in England we know as the Byronic 
character. René is the lover of solitude and gloom, the haughty 
soul wrapt in itself, the mysterious, passionate, isolated being. 
Byronism has long passed away in England, and never affected, 
except gy re a nation from the spirit of which it was 
so alien. But René has continued for half a century to represent 
the serious side of French romance, and it is this element in 
French romance which it is so hard for Englishmen to understand, 
and of which it is so impossible for them to do more than compre- 
hend the existence. The light side of French writing, the ease, the 
layfulness, and the neatness, we can enjoy ; not perhaps with the 
fa measure of a Frenchman’s appreciation, but with an enjoy- 
ment of the same kind. Every one is at home, whether he sympa- 
thizes or not, with Voltaire or Balzac. But the serious side of 
French original writing is beyond our grasp. We find things 
believed in and phrases employed which are entirely out 
of our beat. We can criticise them, of course; that 1s, we 
can write down an English phrase of them and express 
the obvious fact that they do not fit into the groove of the 
English mind. But the thoughts have never really 
through us. How is it possible that they should? Here 
we are, a peo le sitting under our own fig-tree, digging fields and 
riding“over them, admiring our domestic models, content with 
the happy compromises of our insular orthodoxy, and we are 
asked to throw ourselves into the state of mind which recognises 
that the best and wisest thing a man cam do is to wander 
through forests and over mountain-tops, cherishing a great 
secret, tortured with an abysmal despair, imploring the Universe 
to break up for his gratification, invoking “‘ the good God” to 
hearand approve a profusionof prayers, execration, and blasphemy, 
and finding in catholicism a great idea, which though it is perhaps 
beneath his own superb contempt, is still nobly suited for other. 
people. There is no possible sympathy between the critic and the 
criticised. Were we to divest René of all its historical interest, to 
forget that it exercised a powerful influence over a generation 


René, Par le Vicomte de Chateaubriand, Paris, 1858. 
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which ardently admired it, to put out of sight its connexion with 
the more recent literature of France, it would appear to us 
simply monstrous. The hero goes and lives among the Indians 
of hae ng and detests his fellow-creature, and calls on nature 
to wail with him, and at last we find that the reason of it all is 
that his sister was too fondly attached to him. Nothing ean 
make us believe that this is natural or grand. All we can do 
with René, as with the whole of the serious side of the romances 
that have followed in its path, is to note that such things are a 
reality and are invested with a greatness to the minds of a con- 
siderable portion of the French nation. 

René is the next step in French fiction to Paul and Virginia, 
and the difference between the two tales shows how powerful 
was the shock of the French Revolution. To those living in quiet 
times the mental state produced by an event of this kind seems 
inexplicable. Chateaubriand said of St. Pierre, that he had no 
elevation of soul. By this he meant that St. Pierre did not exhi- 
bit that excitement of the fancy, that audacity of expression, that 
immensity of range in sentiment and reflection which he himself 
considered the proper tribute of man to nature. To minds agitated 
with great emotions, relieved from the pressure and deprived of the 
guidance of routine, fixed custom, aed acknowledged duties, in a 
time of terror, when fierce passions were excited and family ties 
disjoined, many things seemed possible and permissible from 
which sober men in ordinary circumstances would recoil. A sense 
of erence | paved the way for a love of dangers and horrors. The 
fancy could not rest below the level of actual occurrences, and 
the first requisite of romance was that it should be as exciting as 
current history. The crisis, also, took place at a period when 
philosophy had long and successfully occupied itself with a purely 
destructive process. The uncertainty of this life was prolonged into 
the future, and religion became not so much a source of consola- 
tion and instruction as a fountain supplying a current of vague and 
sombre thought. The notions of eternity and of the omnipresence 
of God were used to add the stimulus of terror to the fancy, and to 
keep up the tension of the mind to its fullest stretch. Then again 
the sense of inadequacy which creeps over the human mind when 
engaged in conflicts so much above its range that, if prolonged, 
pen are sure to be engaged in artificially, inspired a feeling of 
melancholy and disgust. life was treated as a burden, and 
everything was pronounced illusory. ll this is reflected in 
René, and in the taies of which René is a section. The immense 
success of these tales at the time showed that Chateaubriand, 
like every novelist of genius, was only the mouthpiece of the 
thoughts of his contemporaries. And not only are the gencral 
feelings floating in France at the era of the Revolution reflected 
in René, but its author, following in the steps of Rousseau and St. 
Pierre, asks external nature to en with and interpret his 
thoughts; and the vast forests of America are made to echo the 
despair and image the vague sublimity of the solitary and pas- 
sionate wanderer. 

There is plenty of love and love-making in René. The hero is 
desolated for life by the unfortunate attachment of his sister, and 
out of compliment to the customs of a tribe, he marries an Indian 
wife named Celuta, whom he treats as a necessary evil, but who 
adores him. The passion of love was so certain to be coloured 
by the general hue of thought and feeling represented by Cha- 
teaubriand, that we might be sure that the loves of René would 
mark a new stage in French literature. But if we had not the 
actual fact to Sy us, we could not have expected that the 
innovation would have been so great. Although anticipated in 
Werter, the view of love embodied in René was entirely new in 
France. M. Jules Janin has said that Manon Lescaut, Paul 
and Virginia, and Atala (the first of the René stories) are three 
points in the same series. If,so, what an immense interval 
separates the third from the second. In Manon Lescaut the de- 
scription of love was simply realistic. In Paul and Virginia it 
was so far realistic that the attempt of the author was to ex- 
hibit the natural flow of feeling under given cireum- 
stances. But in René love is only a means to heighten the ge- 
neral effect of character, to give a vent to the outpourings of a 
disordered imagination, to quicken the sense of existence, and 
to deepen the shades of melancholy. With this aspect of love 
the writings of many later novelists have made us familiar, but 
we do not know where to look for it in France before René. The 
first condition of love which this class of romance writers require 
is that it shall be as exciting as possible. Sometimes this is 
effected by coarse artifices, and Chateaubriand has set the ex- 
ample of the coarsest. René is for ever haunted by the memory 
of the incestuous love of Amelia, and Atala is for ever on the 
point of breaking her enforced vows of virginity. These two no- 
tions, that guilt adds to pleasure and that pleasure to be enjoyed 
must be artfully protracted, are seized on so tenaciously by 
Chateaubriand as to make him worthy to be the literary father 
of all the most skilful indecencies of modern novelists. But the 
artifices by which the excitement is sustained in René are not 
all equally gross. Religion and external nature are called in to 
intensify passion. The language used by lovers is tremendous ; 
they cannot convey their feelings by anything short of a prayer 
for a universal smash. In Afala the heroine explains to Lic 
admirer that “ sometimes she has wished to be, with him, the onl 
living creature on the earth ; sometimes feeling a divinit which 
arrested her in her horrible transports, she hat wished that this 
divinity could be annihilated, provided that, pressed in the em- 
brace of her lover, she could Save rolled from abyss to abyss 


with the débris of God and the world.” If these expressions 
were inserted in a realistic love story, nothing could be more ab- 
surd, but in a fiction of which the sole aim is to provoke and 
agitate the imagination, we may allow that nothing would be 
more provocative and agitating than this union of fondness, 
recklessness, and impiety in a young female. 

In reading René, it is curious to remember that Chateaubriand 
was considered a leading champion of Christianity. If René is 
Christian, then of all the odd forms Christianity has taken this 
is the oddest. It is true that in Atala, and elsewhere in these 
stories, a Catholic missionary is introduced to bless and iy, 
But for any influence he exercises he might as well be in Olym- 
pus. In René there is a great religious scene, where Amelia 
takes the veil, but the only use of the religion is to make the 
love of this lady more gloomy and appalling. Her vows are but 
a piece of stage machinery, and exactly the same effect would have 
been produced if we had been told she had resolved to throw her- 
self under the car of Juggernaut. She herself, in writing to her 
brother, confides to him very naively the value of her religious 
impressions. She assures him that she has been amply repaid 
for retiring into a convent, because “c'est ici que Ja religion 
trompe doucement une Ame sensible,” by which she means, 
as she explains in the next sentence, that for more violent 
love, religion substitutes a sort of burning chastity (une 
sorte de chasteté brilante). The nun gets the excitement after 
all, and she gets also the palm of virginity, which, we are 
told, God destined for Amelia. Personally, however, René 
is not content with this approximation to the real feelin 
of a grand soul. He is above being satisfied with this 
pious deceit and saintly mimicry of passionate excitement. He 
tastes all the delights of the genuine feeling. He plunges into 
solitude that he may revel in doubt and despair, and alternate 
the utterings of scepticism with the ravings of a blasphemous 
familiarity that seems to place the Being whom he addresses on 
a footing of precarious equality. Warnings are certainly given 
here and there that René was not perfect, and the offering of a 
passing adoration is laid at the shrine of many of the personages 
of Christian history and mythology, but the pervading sentiment 
is, that Catholicism is beautiful and even true, but that René is 
too superior to have much to do with it. We may venture to 
guess that in this René reflected pretty closely the feelings 
of the author. Chateaubriand was proud of being the cham- 
pion of Christianity, but he liked to consider himself as an 
independent sovereign who had come to the rescue, not merely a 
subject who had but done his duty. There is a story that when 
he heard that fault “as found with the Martyr's as not being 
strictly orthodox, he inveighed against the Christians of France 
presuming to be foolish] seendationd at anything written by a 
man who “had rendered thee such great services in raising their 
altars from the dust.” And the religious tone of René has been 
caught up and repeated by later novelists. In the writers of roman- 
tic fiction, and especially in George Sand, we constantly come 
across the two gradations of religious feeling represented by René 
and Amelia, the very lofty and sublime genius that patronizes 
Catholicism and raises up its altars for other people to worship at, 
and the infirm mind that accepts the system in order to extract 
from it a keen excitement that shall counterfeit the intenser 
gratification of carnal passion. 

In nothing, again, does the difference between René and its 
predecessors, or the likeness between René and its successors, 
make itself more felt than in the treatment of external nature. 
To seek in gloomy solitudes, in vast wildernesses, and in bound- 
less landscapes, a harmony with the melancholy and the cravings 
of an eager, feverish, and disappointed mind, is a familiar modern 
idea, but it is one that does not find an expression in French 
literature before René. For René nothing can be too mournful 
and wild. He tells us that he entered with feelings of ecstasy 
on the tempestuous months of autumn. He exaggerates 
these feelings to the utmost, and calls on the “longed-for 
storms” to bear him into the regions of another life. 
Every - of nature, every sight, and every sound, is as- 
sociated with his cherished ideas of death and destruction. 
The effect of solitude was, he says, that the disgust with life 
which he had felt since infancy came back on him with 
renewed force. This state of feeling is alien to anything 
like the patient, and accurate observation and record of pheno- 
mena which characterized the writings of St. Pierre. But it is 
exactly calculated to foster the turn of thought which in 
every aspect of nature, finds the subject of a play of fancy. 
Chateaubriand had a real poetical genius, and his fancy was there- 
fore often happy, striking, and original. To take, for instance, a 
well-known passage from Atala, when he is speaking of the 
moon. “She rose,” we read, ‘‘in the middle of the night like a 
white vestal that comes from weeping over the bier of a com- 
panion. Soon she spread throughout the woods that great secret 
of melancholy which she loves to tell to the old oaks and to the 
ancient shores of the sea.” Few persons would deny that the 
first of these sentences betrays a lively fancy, and that the second 
was dictated by a genuine poetical age But whatever may 
be —_ merit, it is unquestionable t they are totally 
modern. 

René, and the tales connected with it, are almost sure to dis- 
appoint an English reader who takes them up for the first time. 

e has not, and cannot have, the slightest sympathy with the 
spirit in which they are written. He has none of the wants they 
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were intended to satisfy, and none of the beliefs they were 
intended to impress. He will also find them dull in story, 
verbose and grandiloquent in language, with little truth of 
scenery, and still less truth of character. He will ask how they 
can possibly have had the effect and the success attributed to them. 
The answer to this question must be found by looking to their 
place in the literary chronology of the country. These tales were 
the first indications of the change in thought and feeling which 
France had undergone, and the first exponents of some of the 
most leading features in that change. For half a century many 
of the first novelists of France have been repeating strains of 
which the first burden is to be found in René. It must have 
been a great shock that can have produced effects so permanent ; 
and in the tales of Chateaubriand we have at once a measure of its 
greatness and an epitome of its character. 


GERMAN CLASSICS FOR COMPETITIVE EXAMINATIONS.* 


OF all the stationary classes that are at last forced to move by 
society's advancing march, the conductors of Education are 
always the hardest to stir. To use Dryden’s simile, it is onl 
after the sun of enlightenment is at its meridian over the heads 
of the rest of the world, that its beams penetrate into the valleys 
and the caverns where lurk the intellects of the public school- 
master and the College Don. Their minds are cloistered by 
their position, and so crusted over with an impermeable film of 
self-complacency by the influence of the petty despotism they 
exercise, that they are the last to admit a new set of ideas; and 
they generally are protected from external pressure by powerful 

upils, who are unwilling to turn against the system of education 
in which their own early laurels were won. Some such set of 
influences is needed to account for the strange tenacity with 
which the classics have clung to their old dominion, long after 
it had been condemned by the large mass of independent 
thinkers. It is now half a century since Sydney Smith’s 
“Too much Latin and Greek” first gave voice to the growing 
reaction against the classical monopoly; but the abuse is 
lively still, and it is only within the last few years that any 
effective progress has been made towards its abatement. The 
new schools at Oxford were one great step—the book 
before us is the record of another. No branch of study, 
not even physical science, has helped so powerfully to un- 
dermine the supremacy of the classics as German literature. 
The extent to which it has been latterly prevailing, especially 
since it has been elevated to so high a rank among the re- 
quirements of the competitive examinations for Government 
offices, has indueed Mr. Max Miller, within whose official pro- 
vince such a task would naturally fall, to put together a volume 
of poetic extracts, corresponding (with the addition of an occa- 
sional bit of prose) to the Poete Greci of our youth. The fol- 
lowing is a gratifying picture of the position of equality to which 
classical study has now been brought by its rivals :— 

I should not have thought, therefore, of publishing a collection of extracts 
which embraces the whole course of German literature, during its darkest as 
well as during its brightest periods, if it had not been for the strong impulse 
which, within the last three years, has been given to the study of the German 
language, history, and literature at public and private schools. This is owing 
chiefly to the introduction of competitive examinations. In the examinations 
for admission to the chief branches of the civil and military services, a very 

rominent place has been assigned to German and other modern languages. 
n the first examination for the Indian civil service, a knowledge of the 
language, history, and literature of Germany and France is valued as highly 
as a knowledge of the language, history, and literature of Greece. Candi- 
dates for the Royal Artillery and Engineers gain as many marks by German 
as by Greek, by French as by Latin. In several departments, moreover, of 
the English civil service, considerable importance is attached to a knowledge 
of the modern languages of Europe. 


The book is exhaustive in its scope. It starts with Ulphilas in 
the fourth century, and closes with Jean Paul in the nine- 
teenth. It professes to give specimens of German literature in 
its brightest and darkest periods; and the profession is most 
conscientiously performed. Mr. Max Miller is not content that 
Government p Aw should know only the best of German litera- 
ture—he is equally anxious that they should be familiar with 
the worst. If he had ruled in the old classical times, he would 
have insisted on the fragments of Ennius, or the poems of Auso- 
nius, as rigidly as on Virgil and Horace. As it is, Wolfram von 
Escbenbach, the ee epic poet of his , is held in about as 
much honour as honest Hans Sachs; and Wieland is no better 
off than one Thomasin von Zerclav, with whose genius we are 
afraid that, but for the aid of Mr. Max Miller, the Civil Service 
' Examiners would have been but moderately familiar. We 
must venture to characterize this ultra-catholicity of study as a 
mistake both in a literary and an educational point of view. 
No intellect will be improved and no taste refined | by the study 
of German literature in its darker phases. It has had two bright 
Augustan periods. When letters flourished under the protec- 
tion of the gallant and polished Hohenstaufens, and human 


* The German Classics from the Fourth to the Nineteenth Century. 
A German Reading-Book, containing Extracts arranged chronologically: 
with Biographical Notices, Translations, and Notes. By Max Miiller, M.A., 
Ph.D., Fellow of All Souls’; Taylorian Professor of European Languages 


and Literature at Oxford. London: Longmans. 1858. 

History of German based on the German work of Vilmar. 
By the Rev. F. Metcalfe, M.A., of Lincoln College, Oxford. London: 
Longmians. 1858, 


thought and feeling were quickened into full life by the enthu- 
siasm of the C es, there arose in Germany a race of 
whose works are worthy of being studied in every age; but th 
were a passing growth which had no root in the national min 
They were the acsming, Sond transient causes—they bloomed into 
sudden and glorious uty while those causes existed, and 
pornos as rapidly when they ceased. Two short lives might 
ve outlived them all. As soon as the rude House of Hapsb 
had taken the place of the cultivated Frederic the Second, 
the religious fervour wakened by Peter, and sustained by Ber- 
nard and Francis and Dominic, worn itself out, the poetic 
fire which produced the Minnesingers, and the Parcival, and the 
Nibelungen, died suddenly away. From that age till the rise of 
the poets who lived into the present century, and gaye to German 
literature its high European rank, the desolation is as hopeless 
as it was between the days of Juvenal and the days of Claudian. 
Until the Thirty Years’ War there was scarcely an attempt at 
German poetry. There was the rude versification of the Meister. 
sang, there were a few brilliant satires, and there was some 
Ping and that was all. After that terrible struggle was 
closed, if other similar historical wey are to be any guide, 
a rich poetical fertility ought to have followed, as in Rome after 
the civil wars, in England after the Reformation, in France after 
the Fronde. But no such literary spring-tide ap d. Either 
the calamity had been too overwhelming and had left behind it 
too many traces of devastation, or the poetic feeling had withered 
under the stiff and gloomy domination of the Classics, which since 
the Renaissance had relentlessly banned all that was national 
and popular and spontaneous. Mr. Miiller’s eloquent analysis 
of the  Clighting influence of both these causes deserves to be 
extracted :— 


The moral influence of the Universities in Germany was t, and it is 
at the present day, But it would have been greater and more beneficial 

if the conceit of caste not separated the leaders of the nation from the 
ranks whence they themselves risen, and to which alone they owed their 
position and their influence. It was the same with the priests, who would 
rather form a hierarchy than be merged in the laity. It was the same with 
the knights, who would rather form a select society than live among the 
gentry. Both cut away the ground under their feet; and the Refi 
the sixteenth century fell into the same snare befure they were aware of it. 
We wonder at the eccentricities of the priesthood, at the conceit of the here- 
ditary nobility, at the affectation of majestic stateliness inherent in royalty. 
But the tie display of learning, the disregard of the real wants of the 
people, the contempt of all knowledge which does not wear the i 
garb, show the same foible, the same conceit, the same spirit of caste among 
those who, from the sixteenth century to the present day, have occupied the 
most prominent rank in the society of Germany. Professorial knight- 
errantry still waits for its Cervantes. Nowhere have the objects of learni 
been so completely sacrificed to the means of learning, nowhere has t 
Dulcinea—knowledge for its own sake—with her dark veil and her barren 
so — have so many windmills been 
‘ought and so many real enemies urt, as in » particu. ‘ 
during the last two centuries. New Universities founded: 
Marburg, in 1527; Kénigsberg, in 1547; Jena, in 1558; Helmstadt, in 
1575; Giessen, in 1607. And the 
Professors increased, the more 


Professor might be very learned, and very accurate, and very rious, yet 
worse than useless as a member of our toiling society. It was considered 
more learned and respectable to teach in’ Latin, and all lectures at the 
Universities were given in that language. Luther was sneered at because 
of his little German tracts which “ any village clerk might have written.” 
Some of the best poets in the sixteenth century were men such as Eoban 
Hessius (1540), who com their poetry in ie National poems, for 


very learned, and professorial, and imposing; but it separated the professors 
ple at large; it retarded the p of national education, and . 

blighted the prospects of a national pelicy m Germany. Everything promised 
well at the time of the Reformation; and a new Germany might am risen 
before a new France, if,like Luther, the leaders of the nation remained true 
to their calling. But when to speak Latin was considered more learned than 
to speak German, when to amass vague and vast information was considered 
more creditable than to digest and to use it, when popularity became the 
same bugbear to the pie which peete had been to the clergy, and 
——" to the knights, Luther’s work was undone; and two more centuries 
to be mt in ntic controversies, theological disputes, sectarian 
squabbles, an litical prostration, before a new national spirit could rise 


en pie ene side victorious; it would have been brought to an end before 
both were utterly exhausted. But the Protestants, weakened by their own 
disserfSions, had to call in foreign aid. First Denmark, then Sweden, poured 
their armies into Germany, and even France—Roman Catholic France— 
gave her support to Gustavus Adolphus and the Protestant cause. England, 
the true ally of Germany, was too weak at home to make her influence felt 
abroad. At the close of the war, the Protestants received, indeed, the same 
rights as the Roman Catholics; but the nation was so completely demoralized 
that it — eared for the lil sanctioned by the a A Westphalia. 
The'physical and moral vigour of the nation was broken. The population of 
Germany is said to have reduced by one half. Thousands of vi 

and towns had been burnt to the ground. The schools, the churches, 
universities were deserted. A whole generation had once up during the 
war, icularly among the lower classes, with no education at all. The 
merchants of Germany, who Somers as Zineas Sylvius said, lived more 
handsomely than the ings of Scotland, were reduced to small traders. The 
Hansa was broken up. Holland, England, and Sweden had taken the wind 
out of her sails. In the Eastern —_— commerce was —— by the 
inroads of the Turks; whilst the discovery of America, and of the new passage 


to the East Indies, had reduced the importance of the mercantile navy of - 
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Germany and Italy in the Mediterranean. Where there was any national 
feeling left, it was a feeling of shame and ir, and the em and the 
small princes of Germany might have governed more selfishly they did 
without rousing opposition among the people. 

The result was a dreary reign of affectation, a poetry which 
our author well names “a poetry of adjectives,” a mimicry of 
French classicism, an imitation of an imitation which was 
already soulless and pedantic enough in itself. Poetry was sup- 
posed to be an art in which excellence was the certain reward of 
steady perseverance in the application of rules laid down by the 
critics ; and all irregular inspirations were as sternly proscribed 
as if they were false moves in achess problem. This reign of 
rules lasted till Bodmer and Klopstock overthrew it, and inaugu- 
rated the second golden age of German poetry. 

Though Mr. Miiller admits very nearly all that the most 
hostile criticism can say against the productions of nine out of the 
twelve centuries from which he quotes, he seems to look on the 
darker periods as not a bit the less valuable for the pu s of 
education. He must know that old High German is about as 
useful to the modern German student as Anglo-Saxon would be 
to a man who was learning English, and that no human being’s 
taste or intellect was ever improved by the Meister-gesdng, 
or by the bombast of Opitz and Ldnosdia ; and yet these three 
eras—the barbaric era before Heinrich von Veldecke, the era of 
degeneracy from Frauenlob to the Thirty Years’ War, and the 

eudo-classical period of the two Silesian schools, occupy nearly 

half his space. The truth is that Mr. Miiller has fallen into the 
error, so common to very erudite men, of teaching above the 
needs and the capacities of his pupils. A hortus siccus of the pro- 
ductions of every age of a national literature is perfectly useless 
except to a philologist; and Mr. Max Miiller is so great a philo- 
logist that he cannot help teaching as if all his pupils were philo- 
logists too. The knowledge of a living language is of use in 
numberless ways too obvious to specify. The knowledge of a 
dead language may be generally useful when it is the key to the 
noble thoughts and works of mighty geniuses that are gone by. 
But the knowledge of a dead language that embalms nothing but 
insignificance is useful only to antiquarians, or to those who make 
the science of language their study, and to whom every variety 
of it, beautiful or ugly, is equal y interesting. Fortunately, 
we have not yet arrived at that development of the compe- 
titive theory which shall require the Government clerks 
or the engineer officers for whom Mr. Miller is writing 
to be antiquarians or philologists. In any case it is clear 
that German cannot allowed to enjoy a monopoly of 
this exhaustive study. If Mr. Miiller is writing, as no dou he 
is, on good information, and Medieval German is to be required 
of candidates for competition, it is evident that the same require- 
ments must be extended to French and English. Clerks of 
the Foreign Office will be duly examined in the tales of the 
Trouveurs and the Roman de la Rou; and the tide-waiters, who 
are required to exhibit a competent knowledge of English, will 
be understood to include in that term the Confessio Amantis 
and the Canterbury Tales. The moral of the matter is that it is 
not wise to cut one’s bread and butter with a razor. Men like 
Mr. Max Miiller can be more usefully employed than in writing 
school-books. No doubt they will do it learnedly, but it does 
not follow that they will do it well. 

The volume of extracts is accompanied by a translation, or 
rather an English reconstruction, of Vilmar’s work on German 
Literature, by Mr. Metcalfe. Vilmar’s work is too well known 
to require notice, and Mr. Metcalfe’s merits as a translator are 
sufficiently familiar to the world. Some fifteen years ago, when 
he made his début in this line by a translation of Bekker’s 
Gallus, the Quarterly Review lectured him, in its own grand- 
maternal style, as “a young mari,” on the necessity of keeping 
his pure well of English undefiled. We are glad to see that 
Mr. Metcalfe prefers his own contaminated raciness to the clari- 
fied dulness of his preceptrix, and that his English has fully 
sustained the vigour and the expressiveness of its early promise. 


THE CRUISE OF THE “BETSEY.”* 


R. SYMONDS, a clergyman in Worcestershire of good 
reputation as a geologist, lately undertook, at the request 
of the widow of Hugh Miller, to edit two sets of papers by her 
late husband, which had originally appeared in the Witness news- 
paper, the well-known organ of the Free Church of Scotland. 
e has accomplished his task with judgment and good taste. 
The papers were written during a period of great excitement, 
and seem to have contained es which would have been 
quite out of place in a book intended to circulate in coun- 
tries where the ecclesiastical disputes of our friends beyond 
the Tweed are not understood. ese have been omitted; and 
if here and there an acrimonious expression remains, it is really 
not of a kind to give pain to any one. The name of the first 
series of articles is Cruise of the Betsey, and the second is 
called Rambles of a Geologist. One moderate-sized volume con- 
tains both, but it is only to the first that we propose at present 
to direct attention. On some future day we shall speak of the 
Rambles of a Geologist. 


* The Cruise of the B ; or, a Summer Ramble amongst the Fi 
Depoite ofthe ides’ By Hugh Miller. London: Hamilton 


At the period of the Disruption in Scotland there a ate 
deal of angry feeling in the Hebrides; and in some of the islands 
the Free Church clergy found much difficulty in opting proper 
buildings in which to perform service. Something of this sort 
occurred in Eigg, and the minister of Small Isles, Mr. Swanson, 
whose name many will recognise as that of the friend of Hugh 
Miller’s boyhood at Cromarty, actually transferred himself and his 
household from the dry land to a yacht, and beat about amongst his 
island flock like a missionary Viking. In 1844, when the first 
bitterness of the Disruption was past, and men had leisure to 
think a little of non-controversial matters, Hugh Miller deter- 
mined to take ship with his old playmate, and sail for a week or 
two amongst the Western isles, in search of geological plunder. 
It was on St. Swithin’s Day that he steamed down the Clyde. 
The river soon became an estuary, the estuary a firth. Ayrshire 
spread out on the left. Arran towered on the right, and Islay, 

ura, and Scarba were successively left behind. Then came the 
Sound of Kerrera, and the wider Sound of Mull, and at length 
the little Betsey received him on the evening of the 16th July in 
the Bay of Tobermory. It was not, however, till the next day 
oot Bigg was reached, and the explorations of the summer were 

airly begun. 

The most remarkable objects in Bigg are the cave where 
the unhappy Macdonalds were murdered by the Macleods, and 
the great mural precipice known as the Scuir. On the former 
few will care to dwell, but the description of the latter is worth 
turning to. It is a “ Giant's Causeway, taken and magnified 
rather more than twenty times in height and some five or six 


| times in breadth, and then placed on the ridge of a hill nearly 


nine hundred feet high.” Strange to say, this mighty mass of 
pitchstone-porphyry rests, like Amsterdam, upon wooden piles— 
iles, we should rather say, which once were of wood—piles of the 
inites Eiggensis, a tree of the ‘olitic period. This cousin of 
the firs of our own day grew “some three creations ago” in vast 
uantities over the part of the earth which we now call Scotland. 
he musical sand of the Bay of Laig is another of the curiosities 
of Eigg, and reptilian remains of the Oolitic age are found in 
great abundance in the island. 

From Eigg, Hugh Miller sailed to Skye, and then made his 
way by land to Portree, passing first over a wild and dreary 
district, studded with dark moss-pools, and haunted by the 
malignant spirit known as the Luidag; then skirting the coast, 
and crossing the deer-forest which stretches to the foot of the 
black and splintered Cuchullin hills. In spite of the unpropi- 
tious weather, he made some researches in the neighbourhood of 
Portree, and then returning to his friend on the other side of the 
island, sailed five-and-twenty miles in the Betsey to Rum, 
running no small danger by the way from an Atlantic gale, 
‘‘which came down, thickened with rain, shrieking like a maniac, 
from off the peaked hills, and striking away the tops of the long 
ridgy billows.” 

apter VIII. is devoted to Rum, and Chapter IX, contains an 
account of the little-visited islet of Pabba, and a singularly vivid 
description of the cross tides and baffling currents of Kyle Rhea. 
There is or was amongst the other dangers of that strait, “a 
rock on which the Commissioners for the Northern Lighthouses 
have stuck a bit of a board, which, as it is known to there, 
and as no one ever sees it after sunset, is really very effective, 
=" how little it must have cost the country, in wrecking 
vessels,” 

Readers of My Schools and Schoolmasters—and who are not 
readers of that charming autobiography?—will consider the latter 
chapters of this work, which is imperfectly described by the 
name “A Summer Ramble among the Hebrides,” as not the least 
delightful portion of it. The strong man, in the fulness of his 
strength, and the first flush of his fame, came back once more to 
the scenes of his obscure toil, and the pleasant places among the 
Ross-shire hills, which had been his groves of Academus. He saw 
again the round-backed conglomerate eminences of Brahan, and 
the vitrified fort of Knockferril. The flow of the Conon was the 
same, and the pillars and archways amongst the fields bore 
the marks of his own chisel. Twenty years had changed most 
other things. There were new lairds and new labourers, and 
few remembered the humble youth who now returned as 
a celebrity. In Cromarty, however, it was not so. Geol 
had become one of the favourite recreations of the place, 
just as he reached the town he met a pic-nic party setting 
out to explore the Liassic beds of the neighbourhood. So 
much for the influence of one commanding mind. There has, 
we believe, been a good deal of talk in these last months about 
erecting a monument to Hugh Miller in his native town. If 
the arrangements are not too far advanced, we would venture to 
suggest that a Cromarty bursary or scholarship for the en- 
couragement of geological knowledge, tenable at any of the 
Scottish Universities, would be a more useful and lasting memo- 
rial. Monuments, when not superlatively good, are too often 
monuments of folly. 

From Cromarty, Miller sailed to Nairn, to examine the ichthyo- 
litic beds at Lethenbar and Clune, whence he cut across country 
to Forres and Elgin, where he found in Mr. Patrick Duff, the 


author of the Geo of Moray, an able Cicerone and a con- 
genial spirit. The Craig, so well known to northern geolo- 
gists, was his 

“finis charte:que vieque” 


for 1844. The early summer of the next year, however, saw him 
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once more on board the Betsey; but the voyage was short, and 
not very successful, and the little vessel nearly “ took a short trip 
to the bottom,” off the point of Sleat. ; 

’ Like most of its author’s works, this treatise abounds in pas- 
sages which may be read with pleasure even by those to whom 
geology is a sealed book. Such is the description of the forest 
of Darnaway, upon the banks of the Findhorn, which does not 
yield in its quiet beauty even to that celebrated passage in the 
Old Red Sandstone which describes the heronry upon the same 
river. Such is the view on the Pentland Firth, with the Orkneys 
rising ‘‘ dim and blue over its foam-mottled currents,” and the 
—" of Dunnet gleaming red as the light “of the planet 

ars.” 


For one such book as this we would exchange whole cart- 
loads of Testimonies of the Rocks. Right glad are we that that 
most over-praised performance was not destined to be the last 
gift of its author to his sorrowing country. Long after it 

as slept with the writings of the late Dean of York, with Mr. 
Gosse’s Omphalos, and all that unhonoured company, the Cruise 
of the Betsey will be read with delight by all lovers of nature. 

eaven gave Hugh Miller many and great gifts; but those who 
extol him as a profound theologian and philosopher make them- 
selves ridiculous and hurt his fame. 


OXFORD IN THE CIVIL WAR.* 


“J IGHT we not love those who err, without loving their 

error?” asked Basil, the “ Scholar” of this tale, of Dr. 
Hammond. “ Yes,” replied Dr. Hammond, “ it is that which we 
should endeavour, but it is hard to attain.” Mr. Heygate has 
written a tale of the Civil War in the spirit which the venerable 
preacher of the Sermon on Almsgiving would, we doubt not, have 
recommended and approved. Nowhere out of Oxford are the 
errors which were visited with so terrible a punishment suscep- 
tible of the indulgent sympathy with which the admonitus loco- 
rum has inspired the author of this engaging story. For, 
although Lord Macaulay has expressed, with perfect truth, the 
mingled feeling of reverence for the past and gratitude for the 
present which Englishmen of our own day acknowledge when 
they look back upon the conflicts to which we owe the ordered 
freedom of a land of peace, we shall not be wanting in respect to 
the piety of the descendants of the Cavaliers if we take the 
liberty to ascribe to them, in common with the majority of their 
fellow-countrymen, the confession that their ancestors fought 
and died for a bad cause, and that the fortuncs of England rose 
with its defeat. 

We are very: far from imputing to Mr. Heygate any contrary 
opinion, and if the sentiment of his tale be decently imbued 
with the religion of the place which was the centre of 
loyalty and ecclesiasticism at the time of which he writes, 
we freely acquit him of any design upon our consciences 
or our convictions. Indeed he expressly cautions us against 
supposing that the tone of the conversation in the seven- 
teenth chapter (where we find Dr. Potter, the Provost of Queen’s, 
discussing church matters with Drs. Hammond, Lany, Sheldon, 
and others, with reference to the Conference at Uxbridge) is “a 
piece of controversy foisted in for modern purposes.” ‘This was 
an objection so specious, and so likely to be raised in some 
quarters, that we are glad it has been anticipated ; for it was in- 
evitable that Oxford divines in the seventeenth century should 
give utterance to doctrines as to Church and State which are 
even now held by many wise and good men in all sincerity, and 
are certainly not accounted punishable heresies within the 
precincts of the University. 


Mr. Heygate has managed these discussions with much 
skill, and the chapters in which they occur will certainly not, 
as he seems to apprehend, be condemned as dull. He offends 
no reasonable prejudice in making Archbishop Laud’s “death, 
or rather murder,” felt deeply through all Oxford, and 
mourned like the loss of a parent “in his own college, which 
had received such benefits from his loving care for its welfare.” 
Laud’s conduct and character are fairly judged by his friend 
Edward Heylin, who admits that the “was too much 
mixed up with State business, perhaps ;” but when the kind Dr. 
Hammond protests that ‘“ the Archbishop had more prudence 
and moderation than the world knoweth,” and that he had 
written letters “ full of moderation and caution” to Lord Straf- 
ford, we remember that the historical Strafford declined the 
responsibility of those liturgical innovations which set all Scot- 
land in a flame. 

In one passage, the author, speaking in his own person, ascribes 
the ruin of the Royal cause to want of money especially, and 
no doubt the want of certain and regular resources was a fatal 
difficulty ; but this position of the King has not escaped the 
attention of historians who perceive that he had lost his 
people long before he lost his throne. The ey vend fidelity of 
a few brave adherents on the one hand, and the desperate wrongs 
of a nation on the other, were unequal odds; and the free future 
of England was not to be wwe of a doubtful field. 
Again, Mr. Heygate commends with discreet fervour the re- 


* The Scholar and the 
By the Rey. W. E. Heygate, 


vr; or, Oxford during the Great Rebellion. 
London: J. H. and J, Parker. 


fusal of the King to sacrifice “ the Church, the righis of the 
Crown,” when even Rupert despaired ; and in another place he 

ives an instance of the King’s “ ability, promptitude, and 

aring’’—qualities to which historians, too intent upon exposing 
his perfidy, vacillation, and perversity, have done unequal justice. 
We glance at these slight symptoms of Mr. Heygate’s predilec- 
tions, but we do not — of them. If he paints Charles and 
the Cavaliers after Vandyke, we cannot accuse him of caricaturing 
the sturdy figures of the Roundheads. 


The period of the story ranges from the date of the entry of 
the King and Queen into Oxford, after the victory of Roundway 
Down, on the 14th of J uly, 1643, to the capitulation of that city 
on the 2oth of June, 1646. The contrast of these two events is 
significant of the vicissitudes of the three intervening years, 
and Mr. Heygate could hardly have selected a better moment 
for his picture. Within those three years occurred, in rapid 
succession, the battles of Newbury and Cropready, and Boars- 
tall and Naseby, and the siege of Oxford. ithin those three 
omg the star of the King rose high, and set again for ever. 

{r. Heygate has filled his canvas with figures full of life and 
individual character, and has sketched them with discrimi- 
nating sympathy. While he describes the moving accidents 

of civil war—the skirmish, the pitched battle, or the siege—with a 
patient exactness of detail, animated and sustained by a generous 
enthusiasm, he makes the personal episodes of the story sub- 
sidiary to the historical fitness and completeness of his main 
design. Inan Introduction he confesses his regret at having 
wasted “ opportunities which cannot be recalled” when he was an 
undergraduate at Oxford ; and he suggests that “that happy time 
of exercise,” justly called “the constitutional,” might be made the 
constitutional in a literal sense, if it were devoted to the 
investigation of the fields on which the constitutional destinies 
of England were fought out. We may congratulate Mr. Heygate 
upon having repaired the neglect of his “ constitutional” privi- 
leges as an undergraduate. There is abundant evidence that 
he has not only collected the historical materials of his narrative 
with conscientious perseverance, but has surveyed the actual 
scenes of contest with a learned eye. The result is a vivid and 
truthful picture, in which we lose sight of the labour in our 
admiration of the art. 

' Basil and Gervase, the twin brothers, the scholar and the 
trooper, are drawn with a most loving hand. “ Gervase was not 
a mere soldier, nor Basil only a scholar.” The one was by tem- 
oo a man of action, the other a man of study and 

evotion—both were equally ardent and courageous. The 
secret, silent, self-sacrificing Jove of Basil for the girl to whom 
his soldier-brother is betrothed, the constant and devoted 
affection of the twin brothers for one another, and the tender, true- 
hearted purity and simplicity of Lucy, are finely and delicately 
touched ; while the coarser characters, such as Sir Nathaniel Dom- 
ville, and Miles Prigge, are vigorously and effectively presented. 
The authentic personages are carefully studied, and are not, as 
we occasionally find in novels, mere lay figures more or less in- 

eniously dressed. The life of Oxford, at a time when the 
Daiversity was a fortress, is brought before us in all its strange 
reality. There is nothing in the spirit or the conduct of the 
story which is not worthy of cordial acceptance; and it has 
passages which no vulgar pen could have written, and which few 
will read unmoved. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


R. CHARLES KEAN’S FAREWELL SEASON as 
MANAGER of the ROYAL PRINCESS’S THEATRE will commence on 
ee ee the 2nd OCTOBER NEXT, and conclude on SATURDAY, the 


RYSTAL PALACE.—FLOWER SHOW.—The THIRD 
GRAND EXHIBITION of FLOWERING PLANTS, FERNS, CUT aa. 
and FRUIT, with special separate PRIZES for AMATEU (RS and COTTA GERS, will 
take ray on WEDNESDAY and THURSDAY, the 8th and 9th SEP a 
On Wednesday the doors will be open at Twelve; admission, 2s. 6d. On Thursday, 
doors open at Ten; admission, 1s. ; Half-price 
A SILVER CUP, value £5 5s., has been kindl offered by J. J. Sumuen, Eee. 


’ for the BEST COLLECTION of TWENTY BRITISH — of not less than 


Distinct Species. This Prize is offered to Amateurs only. 
For Schedules and Regulations, apply at the Secretary's Office. 
By Order, GEO, GROVE, Secre‘ary. 
Crystal Palace, September, 1858. 
A CHRYSANTHEMUM SIIOW will be held at the Crystal Palace on SATURDAY 
and } aes the 6th and 8th of NOVEMBER. Schedules of Prizes may be ob 
on application 


ROFESSOR WILJALBA FRIKELL. — POLYGRAPHIC 

HALL, King William-street, Charing-cross.—TWO HOURS OF ILLUSIONS,— 

For One Month only, Be ete to Professor Frikell’s departure on a Provincial Tour. 

Every Evening, at Eight; Saturday pane, at Three. Private a Se One oa 

Box Stalls, 5s. ; Orchestra Stalls, 3s. ; , 28.; Amphitheatre, 1s. y be 

at the Polygraphic Hall; and at. Mr Mitchell's Royal 33, 3 Old Bond- 
reet. 


OW ON VIEW, at the FRENCH GALLERY, 120, Pall Mall, 
THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD, by W. Hotmay Hunt; THE P ROSCRIBED 
ROYALIST, by J. E. Mrurats, A. R.A.; ILLUSTRATIONS OF HOOD’S POEMS, 
by the Junroz Ercure and ‘J. F. Crorszy’s AMERICAN SCENERY. 
Admission, One Shilling. 


MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
1, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON.—INSTITUTED 1820, 


Drexctors. 
MARTIN TUCKER SMITH, 
GEORGE WILLIAM COTTAM, Esq., Deputy-Chairman, 
Thomas George Barclay, Esq. George Hibbert, Esq. 
James C, Bell, Esq. Samuel Hibbert, Esq. 
James Brand, Esq. | Thomas Newman Hunt, Esq. 
Charles Cave, Esq. James Gordon Murdoch Esq. 
George Henry Cutler, Esq. j Frederick Pattison, Esq. 
Henry Davidson, Esq. H William R. Robinson, 
George Field, Esq. | Newman Smith, Esq. 
SECURITY.—The existing liabilities of the Company do not excced £3,000, 
The Investments are nearly £1,000,000, in addition to upwards of 600,000 for or 
the shareholders are respousible, and the income is about £120,000 per annum. 
PROFITS.—Four-fifths, or Eighty per cent. of the profits, are assigned to Policies 
every fifth year. The next appropriation will be made in 1861, and persons who now 
effect insurances will participate rateably. 
BONUS.—The additions to Policies have been from £1 10s, to £63 16s. per cent. on 
the original sums insured. 
MS.—U, of £1,250,000 has been paid to claimants under policies. 
Proposals for ces may be made at the chief office, as above; at the branch 
office, 16, Pall Mall, Lor leotnna 3; or to any of the agents throughout the Kingdom, 
SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary. 


UTCH-RHENISH RAILWAY.—LOANS OF MONEY. — 
This Company is prepared to reccive Tenders for Loans on Debentures, in sums 
not less than £100 each, and for a period not exceeding Ten Years, bearing Interest 
at 44 per cent. per annum, payable half-yearly in London, Liverpool, or Amsterdam, 
oa plications may be addressed to the Secretary of the Company, at Amsterdam ; or 
r. Henry C. 22, Lord-street, Liverpool. 


HE EAST INDIA TEA COMPANY, in in expectation of their 
next Telegram brin, favourable news, have red their quotations for 
BLACK or GR SEN TEAS to TWO SHILLINGS PER POUND in 6 lb, bags, the 
lowest price on record. 
Warehouse, 9, Great St. Helen’s Churchyard, Bishopsgate. 


EOLOGY AND MINERALOGY.—Elementary Collections, 
which greatly facilitate the study of these interesting branches of Science, can 
be had at 2, 5, 10, 20, 50, to 100 Guineas each, of J. Tzwnant, Mineralogist to Her 
Majesty, 149, Strand, London. Also, Geological Maps, Hammers, Books, &c, 
Mr. Tennant gives Private Instruction in Mineralogy and Geology. 


No. 5, LUDGATE HILL. 


OBERT ROUGH manufactures the BEST FURNITURE at 
oo most MODERATE PRICES. Estimates given, and Designs made free of 


rpuE OATLANDS PARK HOTEL, near Walton-on-Thames, 

Seventeen Miles from the Waterloo Station.—The TARIFF (upon a ey a) 
MODERATE SCALE) may be had upon application at the Offices, No. 2, Royal 
Exchange Buildings. 


R. DE JONGH’S LIGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL.— 

The marked therapeutic superiority of this celebrated preparation over the 

le varieties is now thoroughly established. It has produced almost immediate 

relief, arrested disease, and restored health in innumerable cases where other kinds of 
Cod Liver Oil had been long and copiously administered with little or no benefit. 

Sold 2 sega Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, 9s.; capsuled, and 
labelled with Dr. pz Jonen’s Signature, WITHOUT WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE 
GENUINE, ~ most respectable Chemis 

SOLE BRITISH CONSIGNEES, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, AND CO., 77, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


INES FROM SOUTH AFRICA.—DENMAN, 
INTRODUCER OF THE SOUTH AFRICAN PORT, SHERRY, ke, 
NTY SHILLINGS PER DOZEN. Bottles included. 
The well-established and daily-increasing reputation of these be in the oo pute 
estimation renders an: Rise respecting them unnecessary. A Pint 
each for 24 ae. ine in Cask forwarded free to any railway-station in Ene ¥ 
—— RANDY, Pale or Brown, 15s. per gallon, or 30s. per dozen. 
Tsrms—Casx. Coun’ untry orders must contain a remittance, Cross cheques “ Bank 
of London.” Price-lists forwarded on application. 
James L, Dewan, 65, Fenchurch-street, City (corner of Railway-place). 


RETIRED PHYSICIAN, whose sands of life have nearly run 
out, discovered while in the East Indies a certain cure for consumption, asthma, 
wy omen, colds, &c, The remedy was discovered by him when his only 
child, a dar —y) = Vag 4 up to die. He had heard much of the wonderful restora- 
tive and hes es of preparations made from the East India Hemp, and the 
thought commen to to ise’ he might make a remedy for his child, He studied hard, 
and succeeded in realizing his wishes. His child was cured, and is now alive and well. 
He has since administered the wonderful remedy to thousands of sufferers in all 
of the world, and he has never failed in making them completely healthy and ha 
Wishing to do as much as possible, he will send to such of his afflicted fello 
mo oo sounest it, this Recipe, with full and explicit directions for ——— it up and 
ws | using it. He requires each applicant to enclose six stamps--one t 
be rt recur as on the and the remainder to be beet Berend, to the 
4uzEs, M,D., 14, Cecil-s 


M.P., Chairman. 


OMPANION TO A LADY.—A WIDOW LADY, aged 34, is 
desirous of procuring an ENGAGEMENT AS COMPANION TO A LADY. 
Lady Mitprep Bsresrorp (Arklow House, Conn ) is willing to 
to her capacities for the position, by manners, good principles, 


7 ANTED, = FIRST-CLASS MANOR for FOUR GUNS, well 
stocked ride by rail or road from 
stating Price, including Keepers, Z. V.Q., 18, 


UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON, 67 & 68, Harley-street, W.— 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853, for the General Education of Ladies and 
for Granting Certificates of Knowledge. 
Visitor—The LORD BISHOP of LONDON. 
The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER, 


Lady Resident—MISS PARRY. 

The MICHAELMAS TERM will COMMENCE on MONDAY, OCTOBER 4th. 
The PREPARATORY CLASS for pupils under thirteen, will OPEN on MONDAY, 
SEPTEMBER 27th. 

Pupils are received as Boarders within the walls of the College by Mrs. WruttaMs, 
under the sanction of vb Council and Committee. 

Prospectuses, containing full Particulars as toe Classes, Fees, Scholarships, and 
Examinations, may be Glan application to Mrs. Witi1ams, at t the College 

The Annual Report of the Council and Committee of Education is printed, and may 
be had on application. E, H, PLUMPTRE, M.A., Dean, _ 


ADIES. COLLEGE, 47, BEDFORD SQUARE.— 
for the SESSION 1958-1859 on THURSDAY, 


PROFESSORS : 
T. Barwss, Esq., LL.B—English Language and Literature—Modern 


Ricwarp Cutt, Esq., F.S. Aloud, 
Rev. E. P. Eppxvp, M.A., 
James Hearn, B.A., London—Ancient His' 
A, Hermany, Ph Professor of German in U versity College, London—German 
Language and Li terature. 

Jonn Huta, Esq., Professor in King’s College, London—Vocal Music—Harmony. 
Ricwarp H. Hurrton, Esq., M.A., London—Arithmetie and Mathematics. 
Gorrrarep Ph.D, “History of Fine Art—Geography. 
Mons. Racon—French Language and Literature. 
Virat pz Trvori—italian and Literature, 

Vacant)—Natural Philosophy—Natural History. 

FEES. 

- For yg taking the Course of Study, £18 19s, a year, or £7 78.a term, Entrance 

ee, 

For Pupils attending two or more Classes, £1 11s, 6d. a term for Classes meeting 
twice a week, and £1 1s. for those meeting once. 

For is attending one Class only, £2 2s. a term for Classes meeting twice a week 
and 1 lls. 6d. for those meeting once. 


The SCHOOL for JUNIOR PUPILS will RE-OPEN on THURSDAY, mber 
30th. The fees are £5 5s, a term for Pupils under, and £6 6s. for those above, Fourteen, 
Prospectuses may be had on application at the Coll 
JANE MARTINEAU, Hon. Sec. 


U OF ST. ANDREWS. 


UNITED COLLEGE OF ST. SALVATOR AND ST. LEONARD. 


The CLASSES in this College will OPEN on THURSDAY, the 4th of NOVEMBER, 
— o’clock, when Principal Sir Davin BrewstER will deliver an Introductory 


Sir DAVID BREWSTER, K.H., &c, &c., Principal, 


PROFESSORS. 
Latin c. | Oxon, Assistant to 
Gout wi Oxon., Assistant to 
Andrew LL.D. 
Mathematics J. Coucn Apams, M.A. Cantab., F.R.S. 

W. Spatprine, M.A. 
Moral Philosophy and Political J.F. FERRIER, LL.D. 
Physics and Natural Pht } w. L. F. Frscmzs, M.A. Cantab,, 

M. Foster M.D., Assistant to 
Chemistry ‘Arthur Connell, F.R.SS.L’ and E. 
Human Anatomy and G. E. Day, M.D., F.RS. 
Civil History W. Macponaxp, M.D., F.R.S.E. 


DIVINITY OR ST. MARY’S COLLEGE. 
The CLASSES will OPEN on THURSDAY, the 18th of NOVEMBER. 
The Very Rev. JOHN TULLOCH, D.D., Principal, 


PROFESSORS. 
and Primarius Professor of Divinity ... Tuttocn, D.D. 
Master and Professor of Divinity ......... WILLiaM Browr, D.D, 
History Burst, D.D. 
Oriental Languages A. F. Mrremect, A.M. 


A considerable number of BURSARIES, tenable for four years, are attached to both 
Colleges, and are open to Competition; and Prizes are awarded in each of the Classes 
at the end of the Session. 

Some of the Professors receive Students to reside with them, and the Secretaries 
can afford information regarding Board, Lodgings, or any matter connected with the 
Colleges. W. F. IRELAND, Secretary to the United " 

STUART GRACE, Secretary to St. Mary's 

St. Andrews, 2nd September, 1858. 


\ OVERNMENT SCHOOL OF MINES, AND OF SCIENCE 
APPLIED TO THE ARTS. 
RODERICK IMPEY MURCHISON, D.C.L., M.A, F.B.S., &e. 


one ion 1858-59, which will commence on the 4th October, the following 
. LECTURES and PRACTICAL DEMONSTRATIONS will be given :— 


A. W. Hormayn, LL.D, F.B.S., 


Joun Percy, M.D F.RS. 

8. Natural By T. H. FRB. 

tin Minin, By WarinGron W. M.A., F.R.S, 
A. C. Ramsay, F.R.S. 


. By Ropsrt M.A., F.R.S, 
By G. G. MA.FRS. 
I 


in Mechanical Drawin, r. Buxns. 
The fee for Matriculated Students oie of the Laboratories) is £30, in one 
sum, on entrance, or two annual payments of £20. 
Pupils are received in the Royal College of are (the Laboratory of the 
£10 for the term of three 


tier Majesty's 
ooimas' hers engaged 

ana to the Lectures at reduced fees. 

His Boyal am the Prince of Wales h has granted Two Exhibitions, and others 
have also established. 

rowpectus and information azply at the Museum of Rractcal Geology 

TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar, 
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BROMPTON 
HOSPITAL FOR CONSUMPTION = gratefully acknowledged. More are still 
, that the Wards now vacant may be opened before the Winter. 
PHILIP ROSE, Hon. Sec. 
July, 1858. HENRY DOBBIN, Secretary. 


HE FUNDS recently contributed to the 


ONDON DIOCESAN PENITENTIARY.—THE COUNCIL 
have issued an APPEAL FOR FUNDS, which are much needed on behalf of 
we House, St. Mary Magdalene, Highgate. 
to commend the App for the London Diocesan Penitentiary to the sym- 
ae the Clergy and (Signed) “A.C, LONDON, Visitor.” 


Subscriptions and Donations will be thankfully received by R. Many Magi Esq., 


‘Treasurer, 215, ine tev Rev. of St. gas iene, 
; by the Rev. = FRED 
, at the Pall Mall, where 


ECOND-HAND —NOW Gratis and Post 
Free, a CATALOGUE of STANDARD SECOND-HAND BOOKS, in all classes 
Literature, including Books of Prints, Topography, &c. by many in handsome 


Dawson and Sons, 74, — City, London. 
EstaBLisHED 1) 


This day is published, in 1 Vol. 8vo, uniform with “ The Gazetteer,” 
with Map, price 16s. 
HE HISTORY OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE IN INDIA. 
By Epwarp Txornton, Esq., Author of “The Gazetteer of India.” Second 
Edition, with an entirely new and enlarged Glossary, and a Chronological Index. 
The Library Edition, in 6 Vols. 8vo, priee £2 8s., may still be had. 
London: W. H. Auuzn and Co., 7, Leadenhall-street. 
ENCYCLOPZDIA METROPOLITANA, 
Now ready, One Volume, Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. cloth, 


HE HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, from the 
Thirteenth Century to the Present Day, includes a History of the Reformation 


Rev. Atrrep Lyra, M.A,; the of Rev. J. E. 
Rev. H. Crosstuwaits, ‘M.A.; Rev. J. G. DonuinG, M.A.; Rev. 
zB, 


London and Glasgow: Ricnarp Grirrin and Company. 
FIRST LATIN LESSONS, 12mo, roan, 4s. 


fot Exercises in the Translating and abe 


of the Classical Masters of King’ s College, = 
*,* A List of Professor Anthon’s Works sent free. 
London: Wriit1am Te@a@ and Co., 85, Queen-street, Cheapside. 


FRENCH IN ONE VOLUME, 7s. 


AVET’S COMPLETE FRENCH CLASS-BOOK, containing 
all that is necessary for the = of the French Language, is the only 
work required by beginners and advanced pupils. 
“This popular class-book is by far the most solid and practical production of the 
kind.” —Continental Review. 


LE LIVRE DU MAITRE, or ai nS with Useful Hints, Parsing 
Models, Dictations, Notes, &c., is now read: 


Lenten: Duxav and Co,; W. Attan; and Co, 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
HE ANNIVERSARIES: Poems in Commemoration of Great 
Men and Great Events. By F. H. Grit. 

“The very rich merits of Mr. Gill’s volume, which, as it has stirred and delighted 
us, we trust may be diffused everywhere | where its “Christian thoughtfulness and 
nobleness can be felt and prized.”—Nonconformist 

ie warmth and glow of the language a well create a sunshine in a shady 
Petes 5 The distinguishing features of t ms are it earnestness of 
Deron a thoroughly religious spirit, and an “on usiasm so genuine that it can 
ey lack neither fire nor ey are at once 
and complete.”—Manchester Examiner, 
Macmrttan and Co., Cambridge. 


Now ready, cloth, small 8vo, price 14s, 
[HE LAW OF THE FARM. By Henry Hatt Drxoy, 
Barrister-at-Law. 


or Contents :—The Customs of England and Wales—Interests 
in Land—Rights of Way—Trees and — Dangerous Animals— Irrigation — 


of Horses and Cattle Distress Covenants—Tres- 
= Game—Landlord and Tenant—Tithes—Contracts and Sales—Horses and 
‘attle. 
cipal Horse of All for Imp er 
es of Princi orse itories— Agricultural Society—Smithfield Cluab— 
Smithfield Market—Sack Lacing &e. 


Srevens and Norton, 26, Bell-yard, Lincoln’s Inn. 
CATHEDRA PETRI.—NEW VOLUME. 
In 8vo (570 pages), price 14s. in cloth, 
HE SECOND VOLUME of CATHEDRA PETRI : a Political 


History of the Great Latin Patriarchate. Books IIL, IV., and 3 ‘or Vol. I1.), 
from the Close of the Fifth to to the Middle of the Ninth Century. OOD, 
Esq., M.A,, Barrister-at-Law. 

*,* Vol. I, or Books I. and II,, 8vo, cloth, 12s. 
“ When complete, not likely to be su ”— Atheneum, 


In 16mo, price 1s. 6d. in clcth; or in paper covers, 14s. per dozen, for Schools, 
ATES, BATTLES, and EVENTS of MODERN HISTORY. 
By the Lord Eustace Coldstream Guards, 
“A ‘useful and meritorious little work.” —Atheneum. 
“A most useful and opportune little manual.”— Press. 


London: C, J. Srewart, 11, King William-street, Strand. 


Jesh to of a New Work by the Rev, 
. B. entitled 


ORCE T F Al LES S E. 
To be completed in Ten ee 
Light literature in the French is almost publica- 
tions singularly at ons of religious wally which 
comedy this defect, t, it hae thought desirab! lish 
© remedy this defect, i it ie to a work in Fren 
which while introducing foreign scenes and foreign = shall at the same = 


completely recognise all that our own ideas of right and wrong make us look upon as 


indispensable to the well being of societ: 


Should the author fail in this und dertaking, he ae eget So to the indulgence of his 
readers by eoring, that in the hn f title of his book owledges old ex- 
perience which teaches that the mind, though strong with the = best intentions, is 


often crippled by the weakness with which it is left to carry them 
Part VIII. will appear on the 1st of October. 
*,* Parts I. and Pri Surexin, MarsHatt, 


Stationers’ Hel Printing and Bookselling 


New Lonpon, Sept. 4, 1858. 
A LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL 


NEW WORKS AND 


BECENTLY 


ADDED TO 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Macaulay’s 
of Lucknow. 

‘orster’s Biographical Essays, 
Life of George Stephenson. 
Brock’s Memorial of Havelock. 
Wiseman’s Recollections of the Popes. 
Guizot’s Memoirs of his own Time. 
Buckle’s Civilization in England. 
Memoir and R ins of R. A. Vaugh 
Véricour’s Life and Times of Dante. 
A by Day at Lucknow, by Mrs. Case. 

D’istria’s Reformation in Switzerland, 

Memoirs of Béranger. 
Ludlow’s Lectures on India. 
Brialmont’s Life of Wellington. 
Memoir of Thomas Seddon. 
Macknight’s Life and Times of Burke. 
Edwards’s Indian Rebellion. 
Sanford’s Historical Studies. 
Life of M. A. Schimmel Penninck. 
Hazlitt’s of Venice. 
Carter’s Life of Bishop Armstrong. 
Life of the Countess de Bonneval. 
Historical Revelations, by Louis Blanc. 
A Lady’s Diary kept at Lucknow. 
Wellington’s 
Lord itings’s ate Journal, 
Memoir of Dovid Cc. Gibson, 


land, Vols. III, and IV, 


Robertson’s ret the Church. 
Cristoffel’s Life of Zwingli. 

Harford’s Life of Michael Angelo. 
Russell’s Life of Mezzofanti. 
The Boscobel Tract: 


Thomas Raikes’s Journal, 1831 to 1847. 
Muston’s History of the Waldenses. 
Rawlinson’s Herodotus, Vols. I, and II. - 
Massey’s History of England. 
Lord Journal (1848). 
Memoirs of the Duke of St.-Simon. 
Alison’s Europe, 1815—52. 
Blunt’s Early Christian Church, 
Worsley’s Life of Luther. 
Napier’s Life of General Napier. 
hton’ Ages of Christendom. 

’s Student’s Gibbon. 
Helps’ 's Spanish Conquest in America. 
Memoirs of Admiral Symonds. 
Arago’s Lives of — men, 


A. Hayward. 
phical Essays, 

Froude’s History o of England. 
Strickland’s Queens of 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


Livingstone’s Researches in Africa, 
Smyrth’s Ascent of Teneriffe. 
Life in Stamboul, by Mrs. Hornby. 
Sleeman’s Journey through Oude, 
White’s Month in Yorkshire. 
Atkinson’ 8 Travels in Siberia, 
Barclay’s R in Jer 
Chow chow, by Lady Falkland. 
Fortune’s Later Travels in China, 
Peloponnesus, by W. G. Clark, 
Forrester’s Travels in Corsica, 
The Oxonian in Thelemarken. 
Andersson’s Explorations in Africa, 
Domenech’s Adventures in Texas. 
Letters from China, by G. W. Cooke. 
A Journey Due North, by G. A. Sala, 
Snow’s me od to the South Seas. 
Northern Europe, by Bayard Taylor. 
Letters from High Latitudes. 
Wilson’s Spas. of Germany. 
Von Tempsky’s Travels in Mexico. 
Letters from Spain, by J. L. Adolphus. 
Davies’s Residence in Algiers. 
A Summer in Rome, by Mrs, Westropp. 
Stewart’s Journey in Sinai. 
Chandless’s Visit to Salt Lake. 


The Englishwoman in Persia, 
lls’s Travels in the — Alps. 
Scherzer’s Travels in Nicaragua. 
Weld’s Vacation in Ireland. 
Border Lands of Spain and France. 
St. John’s Sub-Alpine Kingdom. 
Robinson’s Later Biblical Researches. 
Ubique, by Captain Clayton. 
Ceylon, bys Sir George Barrow. 
Drayson’s Sporting Scenes in Africa. 
Shooter’s Kafirs of Natal. 
Barth’s Travels in Central Africa. 
Lanman’s Adventures in America. 
Perry’s Expedition to Japan. 
Forbes’s in Germany. 
The Englishwoman in America, 
Olmstead’s Journey through Texas. 
Payn’s Leaves from Lakeland. 
Pardoe’s men in Paris. 
Borthwick’s Three Years in California. 
Johnson’s Tour in South of 
Osborne’s Journal in Malayan Waters 
Baikie’s Exploring Voyage. 
Kidder’s Travels in Brazil. 
Hinchliff’s Visit to the High Alps. 
Meerut, 


Brace’s Home Life in Norway. A Timely Retreat from 
FICTION. 

Tom Brown’s School Days. The Year Nine, a Tale of Tyrol. 

= Man his own Trumpeter, _,| Guy Livingstone.——Rumour. 


ia, by Miss Sewell.——Orphans, 
The he of Bever Hollow. 

Adéle, by Julia Kavanagh. 

Friends at their own Firesides. 

The Light of other Days, by J. E. Reade. 
The Poor Relation, | Miss Pardoe. 
Year after Year.—For and Against. 
Heckington, by Mrs. Gore. 

Doctor Thorne. ie Three Clerks. 
One and Twenty.——John Halifax. 
The Heirs of Cheveleigh. 

The Interpreter, a Tale of the War. 
Philip Paternoster. ~~ Quits 

Below the Surfaee, by Sir A. i. Elton. 
Paved with Gold, by A. Mayhew, 
Maud Skillicorne’s Penance. 


Cousin Harry, by Mrs. Grey. 

Scenes of Clerical Life. 

The Moors and t 

The Professor, b: 

by 
The Myrtle and ‘the Heather. 

Romany Rye, by rge Borrow. 

Northwode Priory.——Helen and Olga. 


Dark and rae 
Debit and Credit. —— Wildflower. 
Rachel Gra: Kavanagh. 


NEW EDITIONS, 


Croker’s Essays on the French Revolution.. 


The Two Brothers, by Lady Ponsonby. The Good 

The Netherwoods of Otterpool. The Old coer: Chureh. 

The Scholar and the Trooper. Millicent; or, The Trials of Life. 

The Dead Secret, by Will Lilliesleaf, by Margaret Maitland. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

Andromeda, by Charles Kingsley. Essays, by David M: 

A Woman’s Thoughts about Women. Missionary Sketches, by . by Airs, Weitbreebt. 


Life in a Moravian Settlement. 
Lectures on Plants, by E. Cari 
German Translations. Carl; 
Letters from India, by 
Intellectual Education, by E. 
Butterfly Vivarium. 
Copping's 's Aspects of Paris. 
8 in Piedmont, 
ays, by George Brim 
Seaside Studies, by G. oe 
Court Fools, by Dr. Doran. 
Essays, by Walter Bagehot. 
Jones’s Aquarian Naturalist. 
Blake’s Continental Galleries. 
Jeaffreson’s English Novelists. 
Geikie’s Story of a Boulder. 
Sermons, wo Caird, Guthrie, Maurice, &c, 
Gladstone’s Studies on Homer. 
Englith Hearts and English Hands. 
Bacon’s Essays, edited by ae 
Rides and Reveries of sop 
Essays, by W. J. Conybeare. 
Essays, by Herbert 
Rambles of a Naturalist. 
Gothic Architecture, by G. G. Scott, 
The widest eee circulation 


merit or 
TRAVEL and the HIG the HIGHER CLASS of F 


continues to be 


Hood’s Pen and Pencil Sketches, 
Labarte’s Handbook of the Arts. 
Essays, b by the Ear] of Ellesmere, 
Buckland’s Natural History. 
M‘Cosh’s Typical Forms in Creation. 
Anniversaries, by T. H. Gill, 
Miller’s Naturalist’s ge. 
Conybeare and Howson’s St. Paul. 
Scrope’s Geology of Central France, 
Aytoun’s Ballads of Scotland. 
Bowring’s People of Siam. 
em 


De Pontés’s P 
Kerr’s Student’s 


One Hundred Years Ago. 
Salmon-Casts and Stray Shots. 
Essays, by Sir John Herschel. 
Ubicini’s Letters on Turk 
Miller’s Testimony of the 
Poems, by Adelaide Procter. 
Christian Life in Song. 


Work of acknow! 
GION, PHI 


The present rate of increase exceeds ant HUNDRED THOUSAND VOLUMES 


per 


Annum, 


Single Subsoription, ONE GUINEA per Annum. 
GUINEAS upwards, according 
Literary Institutions, Town Libraries, and Book Societies, supplied on moderate terms, 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 
NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, AND CROSS STREBT, MANCHESTER, 
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“aaa : Gleig’s Miscellaneous Essays. 
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The Saturday Review. 


Foolseap Octavo, 6s. 
= AND DISLIKES: some Passages in the Life of Emily 


London: W. Parker and Sox, West Strand. 
Two Volumes, 10s, 6d. 
OR AND AGAINST; or, Queen Margaret’s Badge. By 
Frances M. 
London: Jonn W. Parxsr and Soy, West Strand. 
This day, the Second Edition, with Analytical Table of Contents, 21s.. 
ISTORY OF CIVILIZATION IN ENGLAND. By Henry 
Tuomas Bucxux, Volume I. 

London: Jonn W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


MR. MASSEY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
Volumes I, and I1., 12s. each, 
ISTORY OF ENGLAND DURING THE REIGN OF 
GEORGE THE THIRD. By Massey, M.P. 
___ London: Joun W. . Parker and Son, West Strand. 
Octavo, lis. 
RANSACTIONS OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR 
THE PROMOTION OF SOCIAL SCIENCE. 1857. (Inaugural Addresses and 
Select Papers.) 
London: Jonn W. Parxer and Son, West Strand. 
On the Ist of October will be published Vol. II. of 
IR A. GRANT’S ETHICS OF ARISTOTLE, containing the 
Nichomachean Ethics, Books I.—VL., with Notes, critical and explanatory. 
Vol. LIL, containing Books VII.—X., with an Index raisonné and a complete 
Translation, will follow shortly, 
London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


HE NEW QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. XXVIL., for 
SEPTEMBER, price 28. 6d., contains :— 


Novels velists. 
German Lite 
Weapons of War. | Plain athe al about the Past Session. 


London: Boswort# and Harrison, 215, Regent-street. 
Just published, price 3s, 6d. 
JOURNAL for SEPTEMBER, 1858. 
CONTENTS :— 
1, Mr. Hendriks on Indian Revenue and Relief to the Poor in the Metropolis 


Taxation. 
2. Mr. Willich on the Population of Great | 4. Mr. Roberts’ Report on the ed 
Britain and France. Bienfaisance at Frankfort, in 
3. Mr. Lumley on the Administration of | 5. Quarterly Returns. 
London: Joun W. Parker and Son, 415, West Strand, W.C. 


HE ENGLISH WOMAN’S JOURNAL for SEPTEMBER, 
1858, price One Shilling, comtains: pees the Adoption of Professional Life by 

Women—Maria Edgeworth, a omen in Italy — Maximus a 
Medieval Traits—George Combe— Mattonial Divo Divorce Act—Notices of 
Council—Passing Events. 

Published by ng English Woman’s Journal Company (Limited), 14a, Princes-street, 
for the Company by Pregr, and Spzncs, Pater- 
noster-row. 


A NEW WEEKLY JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 
On Friday, September 10th, will be published, price 3d., to be continued Weekly, 
‘Tas PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS: a Weekly eS of the 


Photography, and its allied 
Crooxgs, to whom amateurs are invited at once to forward a statement any 


Octavo, with Maps, 10s, 64. 
ELOPONNESUS: Notes of Study and Travel. Rd, WILLIAM 
Gzorex Ciark, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Cam! 
By the same Author, Second Edition, 55. 
GAZPACHO ; or, Summer Months in Spain. 
London: Joun W. Parker and Soy, West Strand. 
This day, Royal Octavo, 782 pages, 28s. 
NATOMY, DESCRIPTIVE AND SURGICAL. By Henry 
Gray, F.R. 5., Lecturer on Anatomy at St. George’s Hospital. 
is Work is illustrated by 363 large Woodcuts, from original Drawings chiefly 
from Nature, by H. V. Carter, M.D., Jate Demonstrator of Anatomy at St. George’s 
Hospital. London: Jonn W. Parxer and Son, West Strand. 
This day, Octavo, 16s. 
TUDIES AND ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE “GREAT 
REBELLION.” By Jonn Laneron Sanrorp, of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law. 
1. From Tudor to Stuart.—2 Puritanism: Religious and Social—3. Antecedents 
and First Years of King Charles.—4, Early Life of Oliver Cromwell.—5. Constitutional 
Returns to the-Long Parliament.—6. Strafford and Pyni.—7. Parliamentary 
—8. The Earl of Essex.—9. Long-Marston Moor.—10. Cavalier and Roundhead Letters: 
1645, London: Jonn W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


Just published, in Feap. 8vo, price 4s, cloth, 
HERMIT OF THE PYRENEES; and other Miscellaneous 
Poems. By 
London: Lonemay, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


Now ready, in 8vo, price 7s. 6d. cloth, 
OTES ON THE REVOLT IN THE NORTH-WESTERN 
PROVINCES OF INDIA. By Cuartzs Rarxes, Judge of the Sudder 
er and late Civil Commissioner with Sir Colin Campbell; Author of“ Notes on the 
North-Western Provinces of India.” 
London: Loneman, Browy, and Co., Paternoster-row. 
NEW = ome COLLECTED EDITION OF THE STORIES AND 
‘ALES OF THE AUTHOR OF “AMY HERBERT.” 
Just published, in Crown 8vo, price 5s. cloth, 
ARGARET PERCIVAL: being the Eighth Work of a New 
Uniferm ofthe Tales and Stories by the Author of “Amy 
4 g Monthly, and comprising the following Works :— 
2s. 


GERTRUD s. 6d. 
EARL’S- DAUGHTER, 2s. 6d. KATHARIN E ASHTON, 3s, 6d. 
EXPERIENCE OF LIFE, 2s. 6d. LANETON PARSONAGE, 


London: Loremay, Browy, and Co., Paternoster-rows 


NEW EDITION OF HERSCHEL’S “OUTLINES OF ASTRONOMY.” 
In 8vo, with numerous Plates and Woodcuts, price 18s. cloth, 

UTLINES OF ASTRONOMY. By Sir F. HERSCHEL, 
K.H., Member of the Institute of France, Fifth Edition, 

“and corrected to the existing state of ~ science, 

’ Uniform with the aboye, in 8vo, price 18s. cloth, 
SIR J. HERSCHEL’S ESSAYS from the “ EDINBURGH” 
and “QUARTERLY REVIEWS ;” with Addresses and other Pieces, 
London: Lonemax, Brown, and Paternoster-row. 


Ities the may meet with in the practice of Photo; h “ Photographic 
News,” as its Some implies, aim at the collection ofall intelligence 
instructive and interestin; Photographers, and all the diseoveries made in this 
interesting science. It wil afford a medium of communication between manipulators 
in the art, and will form, as it progresses, a complete manual of the Science : it will 
also aim at being, in every respect, the es ig educator, teaching the oa are 
student, by easy, sim es rules, the whole of this a 
“The Photographie Nl, in addition to the above 
Dictionary of Photogra _ 4 Art, hic Art, forming a complete 


formulz, processes, use, 
of every description —— in its practice. “The Photographic News” can be. 
ordered through all Booksellers and aos, price Threepence weekly ; ; tients 
Fourpence ; or free by post, from the Publishers, for 4s. 4d. per quarter. Appli 
for advertisements should at once be made to Mr. Dring, care of the Publishers, 
Messrs. Perrsr and Gatern, Belle Sauvage Printing Works, London, E.C. 
In Post 8vo, price 3s. cloth lettered, 
HE MICROSCOPE. By L. Lane CrarKe. Being » a popular 
description of the most instructive and beautifal objects for With 

a comprehensive list of Microscopic Subjects. 


London: Rovrteper and Co,, Farringdon-street. 


THE SPORTSMAN’S VADE MECUM. 
Price 10s. 6d. half-bound, 

RITISH RURAL SPORTS; comprising Shooting, Hunting, 
B Coursing, Fishing, Racing, Pedestrianism, and the various 
Rural Games and Amusements of Great Britain. By StonznEnGx (Author el “The 
Greyhound”) ; and Illustrated with many Plates, 

London: Grores Rourieper and Co., Farringdon-street. 

CHINA, BY G. WINGROVE COOKE. 
: In 1 Vol., price 6s. cloth lettered, 
HINA: being “ The Times” Special Correspondence for the 
Years 1857-8. printed, by permission, wi th Additions = Co 

the Author, G. WirGrove Goons. And Illustrated with a New Map of 
showin; the Peiho River to Pekin; Pians of the Battles of Fatchan; and 
of “ Yeh,” from the Photograph taken at Calcutta, 

London: Grorez and Co., Farringdon-street. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF RAREY ON HORSE TAMING. 
Price 2s. boards, or 2s. 6d. half bound, 
Razer ON HORSE TAMING; with great Additions and 
Engravings. By the “Secretary” to ‘the First First Subscription List of Five 
Thousand Guineas, and Hunting Nae eee of the “ Illustrated London News,” 
Showing how the Horse may be Approached, Haltered, Tamed, Saddled, 
and rendered to the Mod of or any other 
— or Soun e Straps used e oO! ration, r ting, 
in detail; and Three Chapters on Riding ‘and Hunting for the Invelld and Timid. 
London: Grorex Rovurtepes and Co., Farringdon-street. 


MR. MOTLEY’S HISTORY OF THE DUTCH REPUBLIC, 
Library Edition, in 3 Vols. Svo, £2 2s, 
HE _BISE ISE OF THE DUTCH REPUBLIC. A History. By 
OTLEY. 


—Daily News: 
* His ‘ History’ is a work of which any country might be proud.” —Press. 
London: Joun Cuapmay, 8, King William-street, Strand. 


COMPLETION OF DR. COPLAND’S MEDICAL 
Just Parts XIX. and XX. (a a Part, completion,, with classified 
ts and a co; Index), price 98. sewed; and Vol. III. (in Two Parts), 
8vo, price £2 11s. cloth, 
DICTIONARY OF PRACTICAL MEDICIN E: comprising 
General Patho! the Nature and Treatment of id Structures, 
the Disorders espec: to Climate, fo Sex, and to te diferent Epoch 
of Life; with numerous approved Formule of the Medicines recommended, &c. By 
BD cloth, also be had; and the Woek:. complete, in 
loth, ma: 
8 Vala, peice 25 lls. cloths Subscribers are requested to complete thelt seta, 
London: Loneuan, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


MISS STRICKLAND’S LIVES OF THE ENGLISH QUEENS. 
Gongite in 8 Vols. Post 8vo (each containing between 600 and 700 pages), with many 
—— price £3, cloth lettered; or:any Volume separately, price 7s, 6d., to 


sets, 
IVES OF THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND, from the: Norman 
q corrected, and ont embelished with 


“ These volumes have. the fascination of | 
romance united to thedintegrity of history. 
The work is written. by.a lady of 
able learning, indefatigable industry, and 
SS. All these qualifications | of industry, learning,  fedgment, and im- 

she partiality, not ‘often met with in biogra- 


to | phies of crown Times, 
Also, complete in 6 Vols., with numerous Portraits, “_ 688; cloth; or any 
Volume 7 price 10s. 6d., to sets, 
MRS. GREEN'S LIVES OF THE PRINCESSES OF 


ENGLAND, from the Norman Conquest: 
London; Loneman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


volumes, and from them hes resulted a 
narrative interesting to all Itds alucid 


Just published, 1 Vol. Post 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 
HE ‘CONFESSIONS OF A CATHOLIC PRIEST. 
“Tt certainly contains some remarkable illustrations of life and character.”— 
“He attached himself to the Hungarian 


head of columns. It is needless to recapitulate the well known events eee 
which al author describes with all the spirit and vivacity of an vom 


is interes from many causes, and will well repay perusal.” —Oritie, 
“Throughout the with the niceties of 
an eloquent one.’ 


London: Joun Cuaruax, 8; King William-street, Strand. 


Just published, the Second ‘Edition, Post 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


N NATURE AND ART IN. THE CURE OF DISEASE, 
By Six:Joun MD., F.RS., D.C.L., Physician to 


“It is to bring the medical mind of Eegeet 93 a just confidence in the curative 
powers of mn that this volume is publ je pebiiins it Sir John Forbes 
asone of’ the patriarchs of medical ecience—a practitioner of fifty years’ standing— 
has done good service to the cause of suffering humanity.” —Obeerver. 

London: Joun New Burlington-street. 
MR. HARVEY, ON DEAFNESS. 
Second Edition, just published, price 2s. 6d.; by post, 2s. 8d. 

EAR IN HEALTH AND DISEASE. With Remarks on 
the of D Harvey, F.B.C.S., Surgeon to the 
Dispensary for Diseases Soho-equare, 

Also, just published, Second Edition, price Is., by post, 1s, 2d, 

ON. RHEUMATISM, GOUT, and NEURALGIC HEADACHE, 
in connexion with Deafness and Noises in the Ear, 

London: H, Rawsxaw, 356, Strand, 
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In November will be published, 


THE ILIAD OF HOMER. 


TRANSLATED INTO ENGLISH VERSE 


By J. C. WRIGHT, M.A. 


TRANSLATOR OF DANTE. 
AND CO., CAMBRIDGE. 


On Thursday Neat, the 9th instant, will be published, in One Thick 
Volume, Octavo, price 18s. cloth, 


TOPICS FOR INDIAN STATESMEN. 


By JOHN BRUCE NORTON, Esq. 
BARRISTER-AT-LAW, MADRAS. 
Author of “The Rebellion in India.” 


RICHARDSON BROTHERS, 23, CORNHILL, E.C. 
MR. CARL¥YLE’S NEW WORE. 


Desay Octero, wit and Mapa, Vols. I. and IE. of 
HISTORY OF FRIEDRICH THE SECOND, 


FREDERICK THE GREAT. 


By THOMAS CARLYLE. 
Will be ready for publication towards the end of September. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193, PICCADILLY. 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOKS 
FOR TRAVELLERS IN ENGLAND. 


HANDBOOK FOR MODERN LONDON. Map. 16mo, 5s. 

HANDBOOK FOR WILTS, ‘DORSET, AND SOMERSET. 
Map. Post 8vo, 6s, 

HANDBOOK FOR DEVON AND CORNWALL. Maps. 


Post 8vo, 6s. 

HANDBOOK FOR KENT AND SUSSEX. Map. Post vo, 
HANDBOOK FOR SURREY, HANTS, AND a ISLE 
OF WIGHT, Map. Post 8vo [Just ready. 
JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


MR. MURRAY’S HANDBOOKS 
FOR TRAVELLERS ON THE CONTINENT, &c. 


The following ave Now 
HANDBOOK OF TRAVEL TALK.—Eneuisu, Frencu, 
Graman, anv 33, 6d. 
HANDBOOK FOR NORTH GERMANY. — Hottayp, 


Prussia, ayD THE 20 Maps. 10s, 


HANDBOOK FOR SOUTH GERMANY.—Tue Tyrot, 
Bayar, Styria, HuNGaRyY, AND THE DancuBE From 
710 THE Buack Sza. Maps. 10s, 


HANDBOOK FOR SWITZERLAND.—Tue Atps or Savoy 
Przpmont. Maps, 0s. 
HANDBOOK FOR FRANCE.—Normanpy, THE 
PYRENEES. 10s, 


Fauxcu Aurs, PRovENcs, AND THE 


HANDBOOK FOR SPAIN.—Anpatvsia, GRENADA, 
THE Basquas, &c. Maps, 2 Vols., 30s. 


HANDBOOK FOR PORTUGAL.—Liszon, Map. 9s. 
HANDBOOK FOR CEN TRAL ITALY.—Sovrn Tuscany, 


ap Tax Parat Statzs, Map. 


HANDBOOK FOR ROME "AND ITS ENVIRON S. Maps 
and Plans, 9s, 


HANDBOOK FOR NORTH ITALY. Lom- 


HANDBOOK FOR SOUTH ITALY.—Tue Two Sicixizs, 
Pomeztt, Vzsvuvivs, &c. Maps. 10s, 


HANDBOOK aya PAINTING. —Tue Scxoons. 

Camo, THE Rous to Map. 

HANDBOOK FOR GREECE, — Tas IsLanps, 


New BuRLINGTON-STREET, . 
September 4th. 


MR. BENTLEY’S LIST. 


A MEMOIR, LETTERS, AND DIARY OF THE 
LATE REV. HENRY 8. POLEHAMPTON, Fellow of Pembroke 
College, Oxford, Chaplain of Lucknow. The Diary extends to July 18th, 
1857, two days before his death in the Residency; from which date it is 
continued by his Widow. Edited by the Rev. E. Potsnamproy, Fellow 
of Pembroke College, Oxford. Post 8vo, with Portrait of Rev. H. 8. 
Polehampton, and other embellishments. (Ina few days. 


It. 

THE MUTINIES IN OUDH. An Account of the 
Mutinies in Oudh and of the Siege of Lucknow Residency; with some 
Observations on the Causes of the Mutiny. By Martin RicHarpD. 
Gussins, Financial Commissioner for Oudh. 8vo, with Maps and 
Illustrations, 15s. 


“ This account of the Gas any 
other. Mr. Gubbins’ merits were conspicuous.”—Athen 


“No account of this memorable si @ 
It is a story for all time.” — Week eekly Dispatch. 


SERVICE AND ADVENTURE WITH THE 
KHAKEE RESSALAH, OR MEERUT VOLUNTEER HORSE, 
during the Mutinies of 1857-58. By Ropgrr Henry 
Dusxop, B.0.S. Post with Tilustrations, 7s. 6d. 

MY ESCAPE FROM THE MUTINIES IN OUDH. 
By A WounpED OFFICER. 2 Vols., with Illustrations, 12s. 


v. 


SIX MONTHS IN BRITISH BURMAH ; or, India 
beyond the Ganges in 1857-58. By emma T. Weoernn: Post 
8vo, with Woodcuts, 10s. 6d. 


RITA. An hadbaisiaie. 2 Vols. Post 8vo, 21s, 


A JOURNEY DUE N ORTH. By GEoRGE AUGUSTUS 
Sata. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
“ Mr. Sala is an admirable companion, jaa of fun and humour, He 


dashes off 
Due North in high glee, and k ner lt ola sketches 


MEMOIRS OF MY OWN TIME. By M. Guizor, 
Author of “ History of Oliver Cromwell, ” &e. Vol. I. In 8vo, 14s. 
“ This work has a warm and honest interest, not yop hes for the = It a 
be devoured as a history of our own one of the most 


now alive, and is one of the few books that will mark the generation which gives 
it birth,” Atheneum, 


THE LADIES OF BEVER HOLLOW. By the 
Author of “ Mary Powell.” 2 Vols. Feap. 8vo, 12s, 
__“ In this picture of country life the author has proved herself a literary Gains- ° 


x. 
LETTERS OF HORACE WALPOLE, EARL OF. 


ORFORD. Now first Chronologically arranged. With upwards of One _ 
Hundred New Letters. Edited by Petsr Cunninenam. 9 Vols. 8y0, 
with Thirty-five —— Portraits, £4 14s. 6d. 

erity by his incomparable Letters 


—models as they are of every variety of lary excellence. Lae it is not only- 
for the merits of his style that Wal le’s Letters are, we think, destined more 
surely perhaj a any other ors of his or our age, to cnale ‘itis be- 


rs are ery occurrence and of ev 
opinion which ‘attracted or deserved ublic attention, either at home or ad, . 
of European history,” — Quarterly 


* "The Ninth and Concluding Volume will be published immediately. 


DICTION ARY OF CHRISTIAN CHURCHES. 
AND SECTS, from the Earliest Ages of By the Rev. J.B. . 
Marspen. New Edition, in one handsome Volume, 12s. 

“ Mr, Marsden’s information is but with a Sustained vr sound and 


tial, his manner of statement not onl Looke 
arrangement is well adapted for the point of prime «Mee n complete 
full information.”—Spectator, 
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